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GOD SPEED THE RIGHT. te 
Now to Heaven our prayers ascending— = ve <3 = 


God speed the right! 
In a noble cause contending— 

Gud speed the right! 
Be our zeal in Heaven recorded, 
With success on earth rewarded, 


God speed the right! The above cut givea only a representation 


of this machine in the manner of looking down 
upon the face of the frame, therefore the 
geering uuderneath cannot be seen ; but from 
this vertical view, a good mechanic wiil he 
able to trace the relation of the different par 

and perceive the beaulies of the whole ma 

chine and its adaptations to the purpcse, so 
much to be desired and so essential to the 
great and rising trade of American cooperage. 
A AA, isthe frame. K is the iron bed plate 
represented by the daik shading. B repre- 
sents tie large knife or cutting roller, some- 
what hid by the belt which drives it from the 
power roller D. CC, are friction rollers. edg- 
ed as it were torun upon a rail to keep the 
large knife roller steady, and underneath is 
another forthe same purpose, all three set 
equi-distant, like at the points of a triangle 
& Uare rollers caunected with another belt 
to drive the small knife roller I. G isa dri- 
ving belt on an idle roller near the motion or 
drive pully F. N_N, are pulleys. which are 
driven by a cross rope belt to drive a horizon- 
tal shaft, on which is the notched wheel which 
moves the two vertical shaits or feeding roll- 
ers (two biting wheels) a a, and which are | 
now represented as feeding a stave into the 
knife rollrs. E is a spiral spring which makes 
the feeders accommodate themselves to the 
bendings of the staves. 6 is a rest on astraight 
line which keeps the stave up to the other 
twosmooth rollers with springs ed, which act 
as subordinate to the biting feeders. C is ano- 
ther rest and roller to keep firm the small cut- 
ting roller T, between which and the large 
knife roller B, the stave passes and comes out 
shaved through the centre of B, the large 


Be that prayer again repeated— 
God speed the right! 
Ne’er despairing though defeated— 
God. speed the right! 
Like the good and great in story, 
If we fail, we fail with glory, 
God speed the right! 


Patient, firm and persevering, 
God speed the right! 
Ne’er the event nor danger fearing, 
God speed the right! 
Pains, nor toils, nor trials heeding. 
And in Heaven’s own time succeeding, 
God speed the right ! 


—_—_—_—. 


Still our onward course pursuing— 
God speed the right! 
Bvery foe at length aubducing. 
God speed the right ! 
Truth our cause, what’er delay it, 
There’s no power on earth can stay it, 
God speed the right! 


HAVE I PAID THE PRINTER, 


When the cold storm howls round the door, 
And you by light of taper, 

Sit closely by the evening Fre; 
Enjoying the last paper— 

Just think of him whose work thus helps 
To wear away the winter ; 

And put this query to yourself— 
Have I paid the Printer? 


From east and west—froin north and south, 
Frem lands beyond the water, 

He weekly brings you “lots of news.” 
From every nook and quarter; 

No slave on earth toils more than he, 
Through summer’s heat and winter ; 

How can you for a moment, then, 
Neglect to pay the Printer? 


Peeled the Bark Off. 

The Boston Bee hast e fullowing good one. 
—A raw down easter came to this city a while 
ago, and hired out to a cabinet maker within 
a stone’s throw of our sanctum. He under- 
stood lots of things, aud like a true Yankee, 
managed to pass for a good deal mere than he 
was worth. The proprietor one day showed 
avery pretty mahogany veneered bureau to 
the mechanic, and tuld him to‘ smooth it 
off,” as the purchaser would call fur it in the 
course of the moruing. By-and by, Johuny 
Raw, made his appearance in the warehouse. 

*“* Well, John, have you made that bureau 
shine well *” 

‘© Wall, I guess it don’t look bad, but t?was 
a’tarnal job though. I could ’tget at it any 
other way, and 1 took the fore-plane, and 


Your other bills you pay, 
Wherever you do go, sir— 
The butcher for his meat is paid, 
For *‘ sundries” is the grocer ; 
The tailor and the shoemaker, 
The hatter and the vinter— 
Al) get their pay—then why neglect 
Tosetile with the Printer ? 


A Dandy. 
Some say there’s notning made in vain, 
While others the reverse maintain, 
And prove it very handy, 


By citing auimals like these: 
Mus yuitves, bed-buzs, crickets, fleas, 
And worse than all a Danpy. 


peeled the darned bark ail off f? 


A Puzzler. 

—— \ Achild was bora in Deaholme on the 11th 
A late writer wishes to know what more| of April last, having a father and mother, 
precious offering can be laid upou a man’s grandfather and grandinother, brother and sts- 
heart than the first love of a pure, affectionate ter, aucle and aunt, all residing under the 
girl, with an undivided iiterest im eight cur. } same root’; they call it brother, son, nephew, 
her lots, aud fourteen three atory houses? We | or zrandsga, aud yet there are in all but three 
give up. persons, 


JUDSON AND PARDEE’S STAVE DRESSING MACHINE. 
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catting roller which is open. L is the lever | 
handle to set the feed geer in moticn by lift- 
ing the wheel which drives the feed shafts. 
The nature of this invention and improve- 
ment consists in combining and arranging two 
revolving rings or wheels having cutters on 
their opposing surfaces next each otber for 
shaving the stave transversely on both sides 


at once, producing a stave the cross section of 
which is the segment of a circle—the diame- 
ter of which is to be greater than the diame- 
ters of the wheels, and the curve of the stave 


being variable at pleasure, for all kinds of 
casks. The position of the whole geering can 
be changed to suit the angl of the stave’s 
Curvature, as the stave moves on the cutters it 
being the hypothenuse of a right angled tri- 
angle formed by the parallel lines on which 
cutters are placed the which machine 

constructed on the theorum of the triangle, 
and considering a circle (for the curvature) to 
be a regular pulygon of an indefinite number 
of sides, thesum of the sides being the peri- 
meter of the circle. 

A patent was granted for this machine on 
the first of last May. It can cut the most 
curved and rough split staves, as described in 
No. 38 Scientific American, Thecompany is 
now prepared to sell out rights’‘on reasonable 
terms. Address Mr. Leonard Pardee or Mr. 
Isaac Judson, New Haven, Ct. A right will 
nut be sold trom a mere model—the machine 
being in operation successtully. It cannot but 
be of vast benefit to our country as it destroys 
at once the rough slavish work of cooperage 
and lets the cooper occupy his hands with the 
most light and easy parts of his trade. 


Losing a Character. 

Hastings of the Albany Kuickerbocker gives 
the following good one. 

A young Irish servant girl, coming from 
Albany recently in une of the night steamers, 
had the bad luck to lose the “reccommend” 
which had been given her on leaving her last 
place. She brought, however, the accom- 
panying rather dubious ‘ ticket” which she 
presented to a neighbor of ours; ‘‘ This is to 
say, that Kathleen O’Hazen had a good char- 
acter whea she left Albany, but she lost it on 
board the steamboat coming down from Alba- 
ny.—Tim Murphy, Cherry street.” 

Progress of the Republic. 

The Indiana State Journal says that a 
Mrs Devore, of Juhnson County, gave birth 
on Sunday evening 30th ult., to four healthy 
children—one boy and three girls, the whole 
of them weighing 9% pounds. The childrea 
bid fair to live, and the mother ts doing as well 
as could be expected under the circumstances. 

Whata Day may bring forth. 

On the Ist inst, Mrs. Murgaret Day, wife of 
Geo. W. Day, of Bucks county, Pa., was 
delivered of tuwr children, Uhree girls aud a 
boy. 


i 
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LIST OF PATENTS 
ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 

For the week ending June 26th, 1847. 

To William Henry Fox Talbot, of Lacock 
Abbey, England, for improvement in Photo- 
graphic Pictures, Patented June 26, 1847.— 
Date of English patent unknown. 

To James Nasmyth, of Patricroft, England, 
for improvement in Steam Pile Drivers. Pas 
tented June 26, 1847. Date of English patent 
not known. 

To John McCune, of Senecaville, Ohio, for 
improvement in machinery for cutting Tenons 
in the ends of Spokes. Patented June 26, 1847. 

To John Dunlap, of Geneva, Wisconsin, for 
improvement in Harvesting Machines. Pa- 
tented June 26, 1847. 

To Ross Winans, of Baltimore, Md. for im- 
provement in Cars for transportation of Coal, 
&c. Patented June 26, 1847. 

To Albert G. Bartlett, of Oxford, Ohio, for 
improvement in Trusses. Patented June 26, 
1847. 

To Wade Haworth, of New York, for im- 
provement in machines for stuffing horse col- 
lars. Patented June 26, 1817. 

To Mahlon Gregg of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in Rotary Engines. Patented 
June 26, 1847. 

To Daniel Winder, of Hagerstown, Md. for 
improvement in apparatus for raising Water. 
Patented June 26, 1847. 

DESIGNS. 

To James Wager, of Troy, New York, for 
designs for Stoves. Patented June 26, 1847. 

To Samuel D. Vose, of Albany, New York,. 
for: design for Air-tight Stoves. Patented June 
26, 1847, 


A Yankee Pediaxr. 


See here, mister, don’t you want somethin 
in my line tew day? I’ve got a new machine 
for pickin’ bones out of fishes. Now I tell you 
its a little the darndest thing you ever did 
see. Science, you know, is great, and the 
world is great, and the Atlantic Ocean is great 
and the whale is great, butscience is greater 
than all of them; it’s bizger thana meetin’ 
house—it takes in all things—it explains par- 
ables that will tell you where to find the giz. 
ard in a codfish: it makes out the wonderful 
diskiveries; Kulumbus made out tew diskiv- 
er “ Cape Cod,” and by the aid of his second 
cousin * Ep/uripus Unum,” made out tew 
diskiver “America.” Wall, now the people 
all thought that was somethin’ wonderful, but 
[ tell you, this here machine for picking 
bones out of fishes, beats anythin’ there is a 
goin’; all you have tew dew, is tew set it on 
the table, and turn a crank, and the fish flies 
down your throat, and the bones right tother 
way. Wall, there was a country “ green 
horn” got hold on it tother day, and he got a 
turnin’ the crank the wrong way, and I tell 
you the way the bones flew down that ar fel- 
ler’s throat couldn’t be beat; why it stuck 
the feller go full of bones that he coulu’t git 
his shirt off for a hull week. 


A Boy adopted by a Wolf. 

An officer of rank in the Indian army writes 
from Ferazpour, that amale child, about seven 
years of age, has recently been discovered by 
some police in the den of a wolf. He cannot 
speak, eats only raw flesh. The boy is claim- 
ed by parties who say they lust him four years 
ago, when he was three years old ; and it is 
supposed he has led a wolt’s lite ever since. 
The magistrates still retained possession of 
this strange fuundling, when the lattes detail 
ing these facts were written from the Kast In« 
diez, It luoks certainly like a wolf’s story. 


The Lowell Compend says :—* We have 
heard of a wit who kept a nutmeg’ grater on 
ais table im order to say, whea a great 
man was meutivued, ** there’s a grater.” 
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Candles. 

Wax contains 81.75 parts of carbon in 100, 
which generate by combustion 300 parts of 
carbonic acid gas, and 125 grains of wax con- 
stituting the average consumption of a candie 
per hour, these will generate 375 grains of car- 
bonic acid, equivalent in volume to 800 cubic 


inches of gas. According to the most exact 
experiments on respiration a man of ordinary 
size discharges from his lungs 1632 inches of 
carbonic acid gas per hour, which is very 
nearly double the quantity produced from the 
wax candle. Hence the consumption of two 
such vandles vitiates the air much the same as 
the breathing of one man. A tallow candle 
3 or4 inthe pound, generates nearly the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid as the wax candle ; for 
though tallow contains only 79 per cent of 
carbon, yet it consumes so much faster as there- 
by to compensate fully for the difference— 
hence we have the relative vitiation of the air 
by the breathing of man and the burning of 
candles. 


An Elopement and Rescue. 

The Buffalo Express says that the faithless 
wife of a man residing in Canada, left her house 
with a paramour a few days since, taking from 
her husband the sum of $500, with which he 
had just returned from England. The injured 
husband followed the guilty pair to Niagara 
Fails, where he crossed the river, and taking 
the cars, arrived in Buffalo before the steam- 
boat containing the runaways—met the inter- 
esting couple atthe docks ; recovered his $500 
and his wife ,and after giving the disappoint- 
ed Lothario a few kicks, returned to her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. 


Glass for Piano Keys. 

It will be seen that they are beginning to 
use ruby glass for this purpose in England.— 
We have only to say that the same plan was 
proposed by C. H. Packard, of Bridgewater, 
Mass. some time ago, and that he has been en- 
gaged, we believe in perfecting his invention, 
and that he is the American inventor of this 
substitute for ebony and ivory in the keys of 
organs and pianos. 


The Truth, 

Good old Wesley said, ** He that is nurtur- 
yng self-love in his child, is nurturing a dev- 
il.” We believe it. Mother, do you think of 
this when you are “ tipping off” that little 
daughter of yours in all the gay, foolish frip- 
pery and finery of the day ; making her proud 
and haughty as a little Lucifer? You are mur- 
dering the soul; planting a dagger in your 
own bosom ! Peeve te 

Direct from the Atlantic to Detroit. 

The Canadian yacht Alice, belonging tothe 
Hon. H. Killaly, bound tothe Sault Ste Marie, 
arrived at Detroit two weeks ago. She is the 
first vessel that has reached Lake Erie direct 
from the ocean. She is the herald of full 
freighted vessels that in a short time will car- 
ry their cargoes unbroken from the shores of 
Europe to the extremity of Lake Michigan.— 
What commercial wonders will not the im- 
provements of the present age effect ! 


Fires. 

At St. Louis onthe 12th inst. a fire destroy- 
ed the carriage factory of Fallon and Wright 
and other buildings. fallon and Wright lost 
$10,000, no insurance. Charles Mailow, ca- 
binet maker, about $5000, no insurance. 

The steel furnace of Robert S Johnson, at 
Lumbertno, Pa., was destroyed by fire on 
‘Thursday Last. 

Tne corn and steam mill of Patser and Kel- 
sey, at Algiers, near New Orleans, were burn- 
ed on the 13th inst. Loss $8000. 


Pennsyivania Coal Trade, 

The Pottsville Miner’s Journal calculates 
the amount of coai exported from thence for 
the season averages about 370,219 teas. The 
price of white ash coal Philadelphia is $3,75 
per ton in lump, and red ash from $3,75 to 
$3,37 1-2. Lehigh at the same place selis at 
$3,87 and $4 per ton. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Great Tclegraphic Experiment. 

New Haven was put in telegraphic commu- 
nication with Toronto, Upper Canada, recen- 
tly, and messages were instantly exchanged 
between the two cities. The route is via 
New York, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, and 
then cressing the Niagara river below the falls, 
passes round Lake Ontario to Toronto, the 
entire distance being nine hundred miles ! 
The experiment was a most successful one, 
and the distance was overcome with as much 
apparent ease and promptness, as between 
New Haven and Hartford. It was the longest 
distance ever traversed by the lightning in a 
continuous unbroken line. 


A Hermit. 

For the last fifteen years there has lived in a 
ravine near the eastern end line of the city of 
Cincinnati, a man known as “¢ old Job Craw- 
ford the Hermit.” He lives entirely alone, in 
a little hut built with his own hands. He holds 
communication with nobody, yet is held ina 
sort of respectful awe by every body. The 
children of the neighborhood sometimes in 
curiosity, approach the rude brush fence that 
environs his humble habitation, but the old 
man pursues his avocations without even a 
look of recognition—and so with all, young or 
old. What means he employs for livelihood is 
known to no man but himself—but, that he 
does live is apparent. 


Washington City. 

The public grounds at the Capital comprise 
540 acres, as follows: President Square, 83 
acres; Park 28 acres; Capital Square and 
Mall, 227 acres; other squares, 202 acres. 
The Government has expended there, since 
the year 1800, the sum of $10,035,454. The 
President’s house and treasury building, each, 
cost $700,000. The patent office and general 
post-office, each $50,000, 


A Colapse. 

Two weeks ago last Sunday, the steamer 
Red Wing collapsed a flue as she began to as- 
cend the first bar of the Rock Island Rapids, 
Ill. Six persons were scalded, three danger- 
ously. Welearn by the Fortune, arrived here 
on Tuesday morning that two of the unfortu- 
nate scalded persons have died, andthat a third 
was not expected to live. 


Southern Crops. 

Farmers have commenced cutting their grain 
in several partsof Virginia. The harvest will 
be more than an average. The quality of the 
Wheat is said to be very superior. The grain 
is ripening fast in the vicinity of Fredricks- 
burg and along the Rappahannock. Prepar- 
ations are making to commence harvesting in 
all quarters. 


British Post Office. 

The number of letters that pass through the 
post office, annually, for London and its envir- 
ons alone, is 75,000,000. They average four 
inches in length, and three inches wide. If 
this immense number of letters were laid in a 
horizontal position. lengthways, they would 
reach to the extent of 4,734 miles. 


There are 13 manufacturing corporations in 
this city, embracing a capital stock of $11,490, 
000, and numbering 45 mills. These mills em- 
ploy 7,915, female and 3,340 male operatives. 
There are other unincorporated manufacturing 
establishments in the city employing 1,000. 


Coilection for Ireland. 
The collections of the United States in fa- 
vor of Ireland, amount thus far, it is estima- 


At Rochester the amount of Flour weizhed 
at the lock east of this city, from the opening 
of navigation to 12 o’clock on Saturday last, 
was 946,025 barrels—of which about 175,000 
barrels were shipped fro Rochester. 


The Road to Mexico. 

The whole road from Vera Cruz ta Mexico 
is paved ina manner that streets in our cities 
are. ‘The bridges over the streams and ra- 
vines are of solid masonry, and excellent work- 
manship. 


Forty million bushels of barley are annually 
consumed in England in the production of 
malt. 


RAILROAD NEWS, 


Rapid Travelling. 

The distance from Allyn’s Point, (New Lon- 
don) to Worcester,—66 miles wasrun on Tues- 
day last, the 22d inst., inonE HouUR and 52 
minutes including three stops. The engine 
which performed this feat is called the Col. 
De Witt, built by Rogers, Ketcham and Gros- 
venor of Paterson, N.J., 

New York and Boston Railroad. 


A resolution passed the Connecticut House 
of Representatives on Tuesday authorising the 
N. Y. and Boston Railroad Co. to commence 
operations when the sum of $200,000 is sub- 
scribed to their stock—but prohibiting them 
from building the bridge over the Connecticut, 
at Middletown until the sum of $2,000,000 is 


subscribed. 
Portsmouth and Concord Railroad, 


The annual meeting was holden on the 12th 
alt.—The report of the directors states, “ that 
as the amount of stock now subscribed ex- 
ceeds $600,000, it will be in their power soon 
to put the whole line of the road from Ports- 
mouth to Concord uncer contract.” 

Mad River and Lake Erie Railway. 

The Springfield Republican states that the 
commissioners of Clark county have subscribed 
500 shares ($25,000) to the Lake Erie road 
and paidfor it in stock of the Little Miami 
Company. 

Niagara and Detroit Railroad, 

In the Legislature of Canada, last Friday 
evening, there was an animated discussion on 
this bill. For the second reading 34, against 
it 12—the members of the Government being 
all in the minority. 

Great Outrage. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle states that a res- 
pectable young lady, while walking on last 
monday evening with her brother, between 
Hand St. and Garrison-alley, was seized hold 
of by one of a gang of villains, and vengeance 
threatened if she did not immediately go with 
them. The lady screamed, and offered all the 
resistance she could; indeed she was almost 
thrown into hysterics by the fright. The bro- 
ther implored them to let them go home, and 
informed them that she was his sister, but all 
tono purpose The wretch who had hold of 
the girl struck her a desperate blow upon the 
forehead with a brick orcluh, which created 
a fearful gash. The young brother screamed 
for help, when his life was threatened if he did 
not stop. The girl was insensible from the 
blow she received, and the inhuman monsters 
were dragging her toward the alley, whena 
lady living in the neighborhood heard the noise 
and came to the door. On the appearance of 
the light the villains fled towards the river, 
leaving the poor girl ‘senseless upon the pave- 
ment, and her young brother nearly dead with 
fear. 


A Fish with a Gold Ring. 

We have in our possession, says the Charles- 
ton, S. C. Evening News, a gold ring which 
was found yesterday in a large black fish, 
while it was being prepared for the table of 
one of our subscribers. Upon it are cut two 
pretty-luoking doves, in the attitude or posi- 
tion that the poet has been pleased to denom- 
inate ‘‘ billing and cooing,” and also the words 
‘* for ever constant.” How this *‘ golden bait” 
came within the corporate limits of this vora- 
cious member of the finny tribe, our readers 
must conjecture for themselves. It may be 
that some one of them will recognize the ring 
as his or her own. If so, we will gladly res- 
tore it. 

‘Washington Monument. 

The Common Council of this ¢ity have 
granted to the Washington Monument Asso- 
ciation, a site in Hamilton Square, where- 
onto erect a monument to the memory of 
Washington. 


Magnetic Telagraphs.| 
This system of communication in the United 
States at this time, comprises an aggregate dis- 
tance of 1,575 miles. The lines under con- 
tract, and in course of construction, comprises 
4,974 miles—showing au aggregate of com- 
plete and unfinished lines of 6,519 miles. 


Female Labor. pee, 

Not far from $5,000,000 are yearly earned 
in Massachusetts, by females.employed in the 
various factories and manufactories ot straw 
hats, &c. About 40,000 females are thug an- 
nually employed. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM MEXICO. 

It was credibly reported in Vera Cruz, that 
a great number of Spanish gentlemen and of- 
ficers have gone from Cuba to Mexico, tocom- 
mand Guerilla parties, and that considerable 
enthusiasm was inspired in the Mexicans. It 
is is said that the guerillas line the whole road 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico, but as yet they 
have made no resistance to any charge of our 
troops. Captain Walker’s Texan Rangers, (all 
mounted) had inspired no small amount of ter- 
ror among the flanking rancheros of Urrea’s 
army. Gen Scott had ordered reinforcements 
from Monterey, and it was reported had coun- 
termanded Gen. Taylor’s march on the capi- 
tal, against which Gen. Scott was proceeding 
with all possible prudent despatch. 


Foreign Items. 

Tha French Chamber of Deputies are dis- 
cussing a postage reform. 

There is to be a World’s Free Trade Con- 
vention at Brussels on the 16th of September. 

The Queen of Spain is said to be very ex- 
pert with the fuwling piece. Matters are not 
mending between her and the man called her 
husband. She declares if she cannot procure 
a divorce, she will abdicate her crown and go 
into exile. 

Mary Ann Lamb, sister of Charles Lamb, au- 
thor of ** The Essays of Elia,” died recently 
at the age of 83 years. 

Prior to 1633 the alehouse keepers in York- 
shire were required to take sacrament asa 
qualification to obtain a license. 

Miss Burdett Coutts has expended £70,000 
in building and endowing churches. 

Lord Fitzhardinge declared before the Game 
Committee of the House of Lords, that the 
cost of barley for his game inone year was be- 
tween £900 and £1000. 

A man killed 758 rats in one day, in a barn 
in Shropshire, recently. 

From 16,000 to 20,000 persons are relieved 
weekly in Manchester, at the expense of £1,- 
000. x 

An Irish grocer announces that he has whis- 
key on sale which was drunk by George IV., 
a monarch of tasteful memory. 

The fortifications of Paris are beginning to 
exhibit a Jericho tendency. 

A house in London has entered into a con- 
tract for one hundred thousand tons of rye 
meal. 

It is reported that the King of Prussia is 
about to grant a more extensive system of re- 
ligious toleration than that which exists at 
present in that kingdom. 

For-the first time the debates of the Assem- 
bly of the States of Lower Austria are publish- 
ed. 

The reforming ‘ innovations” of the “new 


The annual sheep shearing at Nantucket, 
which was formerly a great holiday season 
with Islanders, took place last week. The [n- 
quirer says it was not what it used to be.— 
There were not more than 5000 sheep tobe 
sheared—a falling off of 2000 from last year. 
The number of lambs is about 1200. In 1778 
there were upwards of 10,000. 


Shot. 

Two young men named John Burns and 
James Balf, were shot at Rochester on Satur- 
day night last, by a man named Hisam. Burns 
died in afew hours, Balf was not severely 
wounded, and Hisam was taken into custody. 
The cause which led to the shooting is not 
stated. 


New way to Measure Milk. 

Tuey usep to measure time by the running 
of watez. Now they measure milk by the 
running of water, and the more the water, 
runs, the more the milk measures. 


An infamous scamp named Carlin, who, 
among other villainies, debauched his own 
dauzhter, was rode upona rail, and then duck- 
ed, by order of Judge Lynch, at Clinton, Lauis- 
ana, 


THE ORPHAN BRIDL. 
I gazed upon her lovely form, 
In asnowy vest enshrouded ; 
Ere stern affliction pierced her soul, 
Or her young life’s sunshine clouded. 


I watched her, in her beauty’s pride, 

At the altar meekly kneeling, 
And mark’d the pale, pellucid drop 
Over her timid blushes stealing. 


As she left the holy temple, 
Where her youthful vows were plighted, 
She knew not that those vows were vain, 
Her earliest visions blighted. 


Around her gay, yet placid mien, 
Wasa smile serenely playing ; 

The dream of future happiness, 
And her present bliss betraying. 


No marks of iaward bitterness, 
Her joyous heart o’erflowing ; 

Or thought to chill the glowing warmth 
Of affection’s sacred glowing. 


With glistening locks of raven hue 
Was her peaceful brow o’ershaded ; 
Reflected in her radiant eye, 
The hope that never faded. 


Alas, how transient beauty’s reign, 

And Time’s hurried course how fleeting, 
Where is the gladsome bosom now, 

With holy ardor beating ? 


Where, oh where is the spotless gem, 
Each gloomy hour beguiling ? 

Where, in the bloom of bridal you‘’h, 
Is the Queen of Beauty smiling? 


Where the flowrets gem the lowly heath, 
And the graceful willows weeping ; 
Low, ’neath the dew-bespangled turf, 
The Orphan Bride is sleeping. 
Virgil. 

He was of a swerthy complexion—tall and 
athletic, but of a weekly constitution. He 
was so bashful, that, when people crowded 
to see him, he would slip into some passage 
or shop toavuid them. His studies, sickness, 
and the troubles he met with, turned his hair 
grey before the usual time. He had a hesita- 
tion in his speech, like many other great 
men; it being rarely found thata very fluent 
elocution and desth of judgment meet in the 
same person. His aspect and behaviour were 
rustic and ungraceful. He was ofa thought- 
ful and melancholy temperament, spoke lit- 
tle, loved retirement and contemplation and 
was an enemy to these talkative impertinents 
from which no couit, not even that of Augus- 
tus, could be free. 


The Present Age. 

The world has never betore witnessed so 
vast an amount of mental activity as now dis- 
played to the inhabitants of this Republic. 
Our middle class in solid acquirements and 
extent of formation far surpass, not only the 
nobles, but the clergy, of former times. 
Children now grasp philosophical truths that 
were but dimly discerned, or entire unper- 
ceived by the ancient sages. Education is 
now placing within the reach of the whole 
industrial population the highest department 
of sciehce and learning. Already we may be 
called a nation of thinking men. Literature 
has assumeda popular character and the cheap 
issues of the press bring the poor amongst us 
to intimate communion with the rich intellects. 
The effect of all this action upon mind is vis- 
ible every where around us. Free thought 
necessarily generates vast diversities of opin- 
jon. ‘There is movement of intellect which 
knows no rest. The hard-handed workers 
are no longer content with satisfying their 
natural wants. There are multitudes whom 
spiritual life is struggling beneath the pres- 
sure of material interests. They have fine 
sympathies, and longings lor advancement, and 
searching into truth, and aspirations after the 
soul’s enjoyinent. 


Milk and Strawberries. 

The two daily trains upon the Erie Rail- 
road bring to New York market 50,000 quarts 
of milk per day, giving the ruad a revenue of 
$250 per day, and making to the city a benefit 
of $350,000 a year in t..e article of milk on! . 
Tae quantity of strawberries brought duwa this 
Week exceeds 60,000 baskets a day. 
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Electric Clock. Roman Mosaic Manufaetory. 

Much has been said avout an electricclock,} No change appears to have taken place in 
especially the one invented by Mr. Bain of Ed- | the mode of manufacture followed there during 
inburgh, and which regulate and works by one | the last 200 years. A plate, generally of 
in that city others in Glasgow, Perth and Ayr. | metal, of the size of the pictuie to be copied, 
We therefcre present a description of it taken | is first surrounded by margin about three- 
from a foreign exchange :— fourths of an inch from its surface. This is 

The clock is enclosed in a neat oak case, | then covered over with a coating of perkaps 
about four and a half feet in height, and one one-fourth of an inch in thickness of mastic 
foot four inches wide. Its face is of ample di- )cement—composed of powdered Travertine 
mensions, very plain in appearance, and isfur- stone, lime, and linseed oil. Thisis, when 
nished with second, minute and hour hands, ;set, entirely covered with plaster of Paris, 
in all respects similar to those of the usual | rising to a level with the surrounding margin, 
construction. The pendulum is of the same |which is intended to be exactly that of the 
length as that of the ordinary old fashioned | finished mosaic. On this is traced a very 
eight-day clocks. Here, however, analogy |careful outline of the picture to be copied, 
ceases. It 1s true, there are some wheels and |and, with a fine chissel, just as much is re- 
piniens to move the hands, and afford accu- :moved from time to time, as will admit of the 
rate indications of the division and progress |insertion of the little pieces of glass mosaic, 
of time ; but these are few in number, and do /or as the Italian call it, “smalto.” This 
their work in a manner totally different from ;smalto is composed of glass, and is made in 
those in other kinds of clocks. The electric ; rounds, about six or eight inches in diameter, 
Clock has neither weight nor spring, nor pow- jand half an inch thick The workmen then 
er of anyother kind, within itsclf, to keep it | proceeds to select from the great depository, 

motion ; and it therefore never wants wind- wherein are preserved, in trays, nearly 10,000 
ing up. varieties of color, those he may require, which 

There are two very small copper wires fix- jhe then works to the necessary shape. This 
ed into the angles of the clock case, which | is done by striking the smalto with a sharp 


communicate with similar wires at the back of ,€4ged hammer, directly over a similar edge, 
placed vertically beneath. The concussion 


breaks the smalto to very nearly the shape re- 
quired, and it is then more perfectly ground, 
by application to a lead-wheel covered with 
emery powder. The piece thus shaped is then 
moistened with a little cement, and bedded 
inits proper situation ; and so on, until the 
picture is finished: when the whole is ground 
down an even face,and polished. Six reg- 
ularly instructed artists zre now constantly 


the pendulum bar, and are thence continued 
to a coil of the same kind of wire enclosed in 
a circular brass box, which box constitutes 
what is usually termed the bob of the pendu- 
lum. The box being hollow, in the direction 
of its axis, the cavity thus formed admits of 
the insertion of two sets of permanent mag- 
nets, whose similar poles are placed near to, 
but not in contact with, each other. These 
magnets are known their places by being en- 
closed in brass boxes secured to the sides of 
the clock case. The pendulum is so adjusted 
that it has, of course, perfect freedom of mo- 
tion ; whilst in its oscillations it passes alter- 
nately the poles of the magnet just mentioned. |. 


There are two copper wires, the ends of 
which come in contact with those in the case 


and continue their course along the wall and 
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Florentine musiac, instead of being composed 
of a fictile material, is made entirely ot mar- 
bles, agates, gems, &c., and by means of these 
materials only, graceful and elaborate repre- 
ations of flowers, fruit, ornaments, &c., 
been produced. Marbles and jaspers of 
a mt colors, being, of course, very valua- 
ble, ‘are only used in thin slices, like veneer ; 
and. are backed upon state. The process is 
extremely tedious, a paper mould having to 
be cut for every small piece of marble. and 
each part must be ground at the wheel until 
it exactly coincides with the pattern. Con- 
sidering the extreme difficulty of working in 
such materials, the finished pictures are quite 
astonishing, and some of the works at present 
in hand in the Grand Ducal manufactory at 
Florence, intended for ahigh altar in the chap- 
el of the Medici at San Lorenzo, will be the 
most beautiful specimens yet produced. Of 
course, the demand for such elaborate, and 
consequently expensive labors, must be very 
limed; so that the trade cannot be general. 


out of dvors and then descend into the earth 
and are connected, the one with a few bushels 
of coke, and the other with five or six plates 
of zinc. These materials are buried ina hole 
in the earth, about four feet square, and five 
feet deep, the coke being placed at the bot- 
tom witha layer of earth above it, and then 
the zinc plates are laid thereon and the whole 
covered up, thus forming a galvanic battery. 
Here consists the power which imparts mo- 
tion to the clock ; a current or electricity be- 
ing induced by the coke and zinc, which, al- 
though of low intensity, is unlimited as a 
quantity, the source whence it is derived be- 
ing the earth itself. The pendulum being 
set in motion and the current of electricity 
through the wires established, a beautiful ar- 
rangement of simple mechanism immediately 
comes into operation, by means of which the 
circuit is broken and renewed at each alter- 
nate oscillation. Thus by the skill of the in- 
ventor, the combined agencies of galvo-elec- 
tricity, electro magnetism, and permanent mag- 
netism, are made to produce an uniform and, 
so tospeak perpetual motion of the pendlum; 
and we obtain a time measurer of such extra- 
ordinary accuracy that we believe it will bear 
comparison, in this respect, with the best con- 
structed chronometer. 

If it be desired to have other clocks in dif- 
ferent parts of the house, that we have been 
describing requires ouly to be connected with 
them by a copper wire and the circuit comple- 
ted to the battery; and they will all be kept 
going by the motion of one pendulum, and re- 
cord exactly the same time. So also the pub- 
lic clocks in a town, could, by similar means, 
be made to synchronise. 


A Fortanate Soldier. 


A Lieutenant of the Rifles, who is now in 
Mexico, gives his experience of that country 
in the following manner: 

‘““If these cursed Mexicans did not shoot 
at one so hard, Mexico would be a delightful 
country tobein. What am I, whotwo weeks 
ago was sleeping upon the hard ruck without 
shelter, doing now! Why, luxuriating in a 
real bed, with clean sheets and pillows with 
fringed cases. At present I board with a ve- 
ry pleasant family, with whom I am on the 
very best of terms. Lately when I had aslight 
return of fever, they almost kilied me with 
kindness and attention, From my window | 
regard a perfect wilderness of beauty—woods, 
mountains, meadows, and flowers; numbers 
of singing birds ot beautiful plumage delight 
the ear and sight. Ozala,! Ozala! I exclaim 
with admiration 

“You should see our family party at night. 
A jolly Spaniard plays the barp fur ss—the 
girls, (three of them) Don Samiazo, (another 
boarder) and Don Diego, (that is tosay my- 
self.) We danceeverything; Polkas, Spanish 
dances, Mexican waltzes; and the old Padre, 
a Francisian monk with shavea crown, looks 
on and says: “Young people, enjoy yourselves 
now ; when you are ol4 confess your sins.” — 
How pleasant this! One of the girls (3ulid- 
ad by name) sings well ard is now writing off 
for me a Spanish song for GB—” 


Profits of Trash. 

Dickens’ share of the profits of the last 
number of ‘* Dombey and Son,” was twenty 
three-thousand dollars. That’s the way of 
the world. Milton got ten pounds for his Para- 
dise Lost. Wilson the American Ornithulogist 
was never above want—while here a light no- 
velist gets thousandsfor his useless literature. 


Itis estimated that the surface planted with 
corn this year in the State of New Jersey, ex- 
ceeds that of last year by 100,000 acres, which 
ought lo yield three or four million bushels. 


Society, like shaded silk, must be viewed ia | 
all situations, er its colors will deceave ua, 


employed in the Fabrica, at the Vatican. The 
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| Novel Invention by Paneh—A Piano tobe 
played upon by the Toes. 

Every one, is tired uf the Ethiopians, and 
we get ao angry as nearly to turn black in the 
face whenever we hear them mentioned. 
Something, then, is wanted, of an entirely no- 
vel kind, to replace the void which will we 
hope, be soon occasioned by the clearance of 
Ethiopians from the face of the town, upon 
which they remain at present like a dark spot 
that has hitherto defied the soap of injudicious 
praise, and the scrubbing-brush of harsher 
criticism. We propose, therefore, to effect a 
cure of the prevailing epidemic by establishing 
a sort of counterirritant ; and we have there- 
fore invented a species of piano, which can be 
simultaneously played and danced upon by any 
infant prodigy who is in want of a job; and 
as several of them have been some time out of 
work, there will be no difficulty in finding one 
to execute the task for whicn she is required. 
Our piano will have its keys elongated and 
widened to such an extent as to form 2 sort of 
stage or platform, upon which the prodigy 
will execute a solo, combining a dance ar.dits 
appropriate accompaniment in the same moye- 
ment. 

The prodigies already performed by the fin- 
gers will be arranged for the toes, and some 
of the most difficult pieces of Herz will afford 
ample opportunity for that activity of caper 
and energy of entrechat that the danseuses 
of the present day are so anxious to cultivate, 
We beg leave to warn the world that we claim 
this invention as our own patent. It is true 
we do not yet know how the instrument is to 
be made; but the idea is ours, and if any one 
dares to make use of it, we will bring down 
upon him the power of an injunction, and the 
just indignation of the Right Honorable Lorp 
CoTTENHAM. 


The Spider’s Thread. 

That any creature can be found to fabricate 
a net not less ingenious than that of the fish- 
erman, for the capture of its prey—that it 
should fix in the right place, and then pa- 
tiently await the result, is a proceeding so 
strange that, if we did not see it done daily 
before our eyes by the common house spider, 
and garden spider, it would seem wonderful, 
But how much is our wonder increased when 
we think of the complex fabric of each single 
thread, and then of the mathematical precision 
and rapidity with which, in certain cases, the 
net itselt is constructed; and to add to all this 
as an example of the wonders which the most 
common things exhibit when carefully exam- 
ined, the net of the garden epider consists of 
two distinct kinds of sitk.—The threads form- 
ing the concentric circles are cumposed of a 
silk much more elastic than that of the rays, 
and are studded over with minute globules of 
a viscid gum, sufficiently adhesive to retain 
any unwary fly which comes in contact with 
it. A net of average dimensions is estimated 
by Mr. Blackwall to contain 86,860 of these 
globules, and a large net of fourteen or six- 
teen inches in diameter, 120,000; and yet 
such a net will be completed by one species 
(Experia apoclica) in abvut forty minutes) 
on an average, if nointerr uption. 


Reverence for age. 

Reverence is always due to aged people. 
God, nature, and a proper education, say to 
the young, reverence old age. Gray hairs 
are crowns ot glory, when found in the way of 
righteousness. 

The prompting of our kindly nature teach 
us to respect the aged, to rise up before the 
hoary head. The dim eye, the furrowed brow, 
the temples thinly clad who would not respect, 
reverence, love them ? 

I love the youth who reverences the aged 
always, and whosoever they are. O youth, 
revere thy aged friend; respect those silver 
locks, so whitened by the toiling hardships of 
many long years. 


Anonymous Munificenee. 

Protessor Sears, of the Newtun Theological 
Institution, has received an anonymous letter 
enclusing three thousand dollars, which the 
modest and unostentativus wriler wishes to 
devote thus—$2,000 ty the support of the 
President of the Institution, and $1,000 to the 
tuads of the Awerican Baptist Union. 


There seems to be every prospect of abund- 
antcrops ia Long islaud aud New Jersey, 
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Bulkley’s Corn Dryer. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, has 
gent us a description of his Corn Dryer, and 
the plan and dimensions of the same must 
make ita valuable machine, being easily trans- 
ported, and put up and taken down very easi- 
ly. Itconsists of asteam box, 8 feet long and 
33 feet wide and about 3 1-2 feet high, having 
a sheet irunbottom. The smoke and refuse 
heat 1s passed through the bottom into the 
steam box, and is conducted four times the 
length of the box before it passes out, by which 
Means the steam generated is heated to the 
proper degree for kilndrying corn. The tubes 
through which the corn is passed are four in 
number, witha hot pipe on each side of the 
game, and the corn is forced through the tubes 
by a perpetual screw. The grain pipes are 
connected together outside the box to prevent 
all damage by steam, and the grain falls from 
one to the other and can be passed successive- 
ly through all the tubes, and the pipes can be 
increased to any number. The conveying 
tubes are fixed upon axles like an endless 
belt and can be moved by spur wheels which 
turn the conveyers in the direction desired.— 
The whole intention is to kiln dry by steam, 
snd there can be no doubt of its economy and 
heside the grain is never scorched. There is 
a method too of condensing the steam and 
using the injection water, asa saving ofa num- 
ber of degrees of heat. There are ventilators 
also, which let in as much air tu the dry box 
.as the grain requires to keep off carboniza- 
tion. This machine has many advantages, 
among whichare simplicity, cheapness of con- 
Struction, safety from fires, economy in fuel, 
and the quality of drying grain without scorch- 
ing. It can be put upto be either used by 
hand or horse power, or attached to a water 
wheel, and it can dry toany degiee by the pas- 
sage through any nuinber of pipes. This ap- 
pears to be the best machine for corn drying 
we have ever heard of. 


Water in piace of Oil 
We understand that an improvement has 
been made in applying water to lucubrate the 
shafts and joarnals of machines, in place of 
oil, It seems that it has been tried on the 


to be successful. It is applied by an ingenious- 
ly constructed box, but regarding the exact paln 
of which we arenot clearly informed. Water 
has been used for a long time in many places 
instead of oil, for heavy machinery, a stream 
being continually applied to the gudgeons, and 
the coupling boxes are so constructed that 
pieces of raw tallow touched the shaft and were 
kept always ccol by the water, and lasted for 
avery longtime. Applied to Railroad cars a 
great saving will be effected, as wateris worth 
only its carriage, while oil costs 80 cents per 
gallon. 


New Method of making Glass and Iron. 
A Mr. Scott has applied for a patent in En- 
gland, for making glass out of one material, 
without any other composition, and which 
shall be cheaper and stronger than any com- 
mon glass. Also for a new way to make pig 
iron from a single material never before used 
by iron makers, and which will be much cheap- 
er than any other kind. 


Improvement in Light Houses. 

A gentleman in Oxford, N. Y., has a mode 
of furnishing tight houses with the Drummond 
light, to be supported by gasses produced by 
magneto electricat machines, which are to 
be kept in operation by the power of water 
descending from an elevated reservoir, which 
reservoir is to be occasionally replenished by 
pumps operated by a wind mill mounted above 
the lantern. We shall soon give a cut and 
description. 

Telegraph Printing. 

Mr. Bain, of Edinburg, the inventor of the 
electric clock, has taken out a patent for a 
Magnetic Telegraph printing machine, which 
can print 1000 letters per minute. 


New Use for Glass. 

They are making in England, a carefully pre- 
pared ruby coloied glass, as a substitute for 
the ebony keys of organs and piano fortes.— 
Quite an improvement we should think, if the 
touch could be as firm on glass as on wood. 


: | expense. and which has done much good. 
Jersey City and Paterson Railroad, and found | 
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Van Loan’s Fire Escape. 


This simple invention of W. W. Van Loan, 
Postmaster at Catskill, N. Y., explains itself, 
because its use is so easily apprehended. It ' 
consists of a long canvas bag made and fasten- 
ed toa frame, which if placed crossways on 
‘the inside of the window frame is held per- 
fectly fast. If a person wishes to get out ofa 
house from an upper story when it is on fire, 
all that he hasto do ig to throw a ball of twine 
outinto the street, which’ is fastened to the es- 
cape and drawn up. The frame of the escape 
is then crossed on the window and the bag of | 
canvass twisted up in the form of a screwy 
persons in thestreet. The person iasi 
house gets in and islet down safely to thé 
by gradually untwisting the canvas bag. 
simple machine will be an effectual help in 
cases of fire. ‘[he canvas can easly be made | 
semi-fire-proof. In the City of London there | 
isa Fire Eseape Brigade, kept up at no sinall ; 


Apparatus for Decreasing theLoss of Heat 
in Locomotives. 
Anexperiment has been tried on the Brus- 
sels and Antwerp Railway with an instrument 
of the above kind. Its principle is, making 
use of the gases which go off, carrying with 
them a large portion of heat after they have 
left the boiler. It consists of a small heating 
reservoir placed is the stnoke box, but sepa- 
rated from the boiler tubes ; it is pierced with 
the same number of holes, and corresponding 
with the tubes of the boiler. The water is 
conveyed from the tender by a fixed pipe under 
the apparatus and two other tubes fixed higher 
up, cause acirculation through the lieat reg- 
ervoir. The feed pumps receive their water 
froma pipe beneath the reservoir. It appear- 
ed that there was an average heat of 75° Rea- 
mur in the apparatus, obtained entirely from 
the gasses, which but for this, would have 
passed up the chimney. It is the invention 
of Mr. Cabry, chief engineer of Belgian lines. 


Harvesting Machine. 

A correspondent writing frem Michigan to 
the New York Evangelist, says : 

‘°A field of sixty acres was harvested in 
two days as follows: A machine was drawn 
into the field by sixteen horses, guided by as 
many boys as necessary. On the front of the 
machine a man was stationed to adjust the 
forks and circular knives to the height of the 
wheat which was readily thrown back into 
the machine. No more was seen of it, till 
another man in the rear part of the machine 
was seen tying up well filled sacks of pure 
grain, in perfect order for the flouring mill.— 
This huge machine, (of the best wheat,) har- 
vested and bagged three bushels ina minute.” 


New Kind of Churches. 

A London Church-builder provides wood 
and iron churches for transmission to the co- 
lonies. He offers a church with stained glass 
windows, bell, &c., capable of seating 800 
persons, for 500 guineas. But if you cannot 
afford to buy achurch, he will lend you one 

on hire.” 


nn 


New Sicthod of Smelting Cop. 
per Ores. 

Mr. Napier of Shacklewell, En- 
gland, has adopted the following 
method of smelting, and taken out 
apatent forit. With every ton 
of coarse metal is mixed 56 lbs. 
of soda and 56 lbs ofslaked lime. 
The whole is placed in a smelting 
furnace and when well fused 100 
Ibs. of scrap iron 13 thrown in 
sprinkled over the surface and 
well stirred witha rubble The 
melted metal is then run out into 
moulds or into water and when 
sufficiently hardened is removed 
to shallow pits with water just 
enough to cover the mass, and 
there itremains about three kours 
for the purpose of being partially 
decomposed and disintegrated.— 
The water is then let out and the 
metal left in a moist state for 24 
hours, at the expiration of which 
time itis reduced to powder. Af 
ter this, the pow der is put ina 
wooden bex with hules in the bot- 
tom and a wire gauze between, on 
which is placed the powder and 
then the box 1s put in a pit with a 
vent below the level of the box 
bottom over which ventis fasten- 
ed a piece of gauze. The box is then filled 
with -vater and the vent opened, and repeated 
twice. The mass is then put into a calcining 
furnace and gradually heated so that at the end 
of 20 hours itassumesa yellow heat which is 
maintained for six hours longer, the metal be- 
ing well stirred to preventgfing. It is then 
withdrawn, sprinkled with water and remov- 
ed to a fusing furnace, and then to every ton 
100 Ibs. of anthracite coal in powder is added 
and 10 lbs. of sand, and if the metal be diffi- 
cult to fuze, lime and fluor spar is thrown in 
as a flux, and then when the whole is perfect- 
ly melted, itis run into sand moulds and is fit 
for refining. The patent embraces only the 
employment of iron and alkaline substances to 


_ facilitate the smelting and the treatment of 


them with water to disintegrate and decom- 
pose them. The sinelting of ores, is daily be- 
coming a correct and elegant science and con- 
sidering the value of metals, and their grow- 
Ing use in manufactures, it is to be hoped that 
some discovery will soon be made for lessen- 
ing the amount of fuel now used in smelting 
iron, so that we may yet see that which now 
costs $60 per ton, soldfor $20, with a good 
profit to the makers and workers. 


New Mode of Propelling Vessels, 

At the monthly meeting of the Liverpool 
Polytechnic Society, Mr T. Jones read a pa- 
per, and exhibited models and drawings, of a 
new mode of propelling vessels. The pro- 
peller is a modification of the paddle-wheel, 
and is placed in the stern of the vessel. The 
wheel is so arranged that only five floats at the 
bottom side act upon the water at one time, 
and these ina directline with the vessel's keel. 
One peculiarity of the wheel is, that it acts ex. 
actly the same, when totally submerged, as 
the common paddle-wheel does in its ordinary 
position. Some of the advaitages Mr. Jones 
thinks he obtains by his wheel over the screw 
are the following:—1. A greater amount of 
steam-power can be absorbed, as almost any 
amount of propelling erea can be obtained. 
2. Under all circumstances the propelling area 
will be under water, the bottom edge ot ‘the 
floats being in a line with the vessel's keel. 
3 The caseing of the wheel can be made ball- 
proof, so that it cannot be injured by shot, 
collision, or any other foreign cause. 4. If 
an accident does take place at sea, the wheel 
can be readily repaired: the screw cannot. 
5. That, in case of steam-power being dispen- 
zed with, the floats can be easily raised, so as 
to offer no resistance tq the vessel’s progress 
when under sail, 

Andraud’s Compressed Aix System of Pro- 
pulsion. 

This system of propulsion on railways has, 
for some time, attracted the intertion of scien_ 
tific men in France, who are anxious to ascer- 
tain how far it can be successfully adopted 
Dr. Jules Guyot, of Argenteul, having been 
requested by the Editor of the Journal des 
Chemis de Fer, to inspect the working of the 
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model line: now exhibiting in Paris, and to 
give his opinion thereon, has addressed a let- 
ter to that journal, in which he states, he has 
long since given his opinion on atmospheric 
propulsion, both by compression and rare- 
faction; which is, that onthe vacum principle, 
considering all circumstances, it requiresa 
power of two to produce the effect of one, 
while, by compression, a power of ane obtains 
an effect of one. In this general view of the 
question, he considers that the system of M. 
Andraud has an advantage of at least cent, 
per cent, over that of Clegg and Samuda. 
The system of M. Andraud, besides having 
the merit of turning to account all the power 
expended, presents cther advantages, such as 
absence otf leakage, and economy in working. 
Mr. Nickol’s system of working compressed 
air appears to be identical with that of M. An- 
draud. A close tube under ground, or along- 
side the line, is laid‘the whole length of each 
section of the tube; above and exactly in the 
cafe of the rails is laid a wood or iron beam, 
e.: on either side, affixed to which are 
loose diaphragms, of any proper flexible ma- 
terial, which, when uninflated, are pressed 
into such concavity. Two vertical wheels, 
or cylinders, also fitting into these hollows, 
are strongly fixed to the leading carriage of a 
train, and the air in the underground tube be- 
ing highly compressed, on opening a valve in 
connexion with the flexible tubes above, it 
rushes in, and forcing out the diaphragms, 
carries the vertical cylinders along with great 
power, and, consequently the train with it. 


Gheathing Metal. 

A Mr. Muntz, ot London, has taken out a 
patent for making Sheathing for Vessels. The 
composition of the metal is fifty-six parts of 
copper ; forty and three quarter parts of zinc, 
and three and one-quarter parts of lead. The 
alloy is then cast into ingots, rolled into sheets 
by preference, at red heat, and annealed ; and 
if desirable, may be polished in the ordinary 
manner, by using nitric and sulphuric acid, 
properly diluted. The patentee remarks that 
the lead acts a very important part in this al- 
loy, as, without it, the fifty-six parts of copper 
and forty and three-quarter parts of zinc, 
would not oxydise sufficiently to keep the bot- 
toms of the ships or vessels clean—nor would 
separate action on the zinc be prevented; and 
further that, instead of lead, any other suita- 
ble metal or metals may be used. 

The patentee further states, that he is well 
aware that it has already been proposed to mix 
lead or other metals with copper and zinc, 
and that he prefers lead, although he does nat 
confine himself thereto, nor to the exact pro- 
portions before mentioned ; for the proportion 
of copper may be increased, and, of course, 
thecost ; or it may be diminished, but not to 
be of any utility, below filty per cent. 


Locomotive Speed and Improvement. 

The first locomotive built by Stephenson 
ran no more than five miles an hour, and it, has 
been said that this celebrated engineer taade 
the assertion, which he has since lived te con- 
detan, that .10 miles an hour was a speed which 
was scarcely possible to obtain and which ne- 
ver could be surpassed, but in 1829 the engine 
that carried the corpse of the eminent Mr. 
Huskisson, when the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railway was opened, bore it along at the 
wondertul speed of 28 miles an hour. Last 
year Mr. Brunell run his engine at 60 miles an 
hour, and on the Western Railroad from Bos- 
ton, this same speed has been attained in seve- 
‘ral instances. Although there has been an in- 
crease of s;eed, there hag not been an increas® 
of consumption of fuel, but on the other haad 
a decrease. In 1829 it took five pounds of fu- 
el to carry one ton, a mile; the same effect is 
now produced by Stephenson with less than 
one quarter of 4 pound. 


Bridge at the Point of Rocks, 


A charter has been obtained from the Legia- 
ture of Maryland and Virginia for a company 
to build a bridge over the Potomac at the Point 
of Rocks, and efforts are now about to be made 
to organize a company to effect the object. 
the Washingtonian says that it can be done 
for from 25 to $30,000. Although this sum 
may seem small, yet it is assured by persons 
who have turned their attention to the subject, 
that it is sufficient. 
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Our Country. _ —- 
There is an abundance of broad lands in the 
Canadas—fertile valleys and lofty mountains 
are there. There the Hudson Bay sweeps 
down a mighty sea to its very centre, while 
rolling rivers continually sweep from the eter- 
anal snow capped mountains of the frivid north 
when the sun of summer smiles day and night 
on their towering fronts It is bounded by the 
grandest lakes in the world on the south, and 
it has the capabilities of inexhaustible resour- 
ces and unfailing powers of product. Vet with 
all this plentifulness of becoming great, how 
different has been the fate of Canadafrom that 
of our Republic. As old in years and more 
favored by the patronage of kings, she ought 
at least to have been as numerous in inhabi- 
tants and far more full of riches. But instead 
of running a race—a glorious race of power 
and prosperity with the United States, shehas 
not more than one-tenth of our inhabitants and 
as far as it regards acomplete nation in itself, 
she can claim no identity to the honor, she is 
yet in swaddiing bands, rocking in the cradle 
of British wealth and sustained in her late 
wonderful and spirited improvements ot ship 
canals (which we honestly admit shames us 
not a little,) by the gold of the mother coun- 
try and the enterprise of England. The Uni- 
ted States on the other hand, is not a depen- 
dency—she cares not for the sinile, the frown 
or the sceptre of a prince—she is one in her- 
self—an independent grown up man. She 
wields her own power, transacts her own bu- 
siness and stands forth at the present moment 
before the gaze of the world ‘ taking her for all 
in all,” as the most splendid country on which 
the sun shines. There is indeed no perfec- 
tion on earth, and we-have our faults and our 
failings ae peopte an rrntent ont we 
can discuss the evils—we have the power of 
remedying the defects—and for this blessing it 
is the duty of all to labor for the goodand ad- 
vancement of our country and people, to a 
still higher destiny. The great secret of our 
nation’s greatness is freedom—freedom to plant 
—freedom to reap. Here are people from all 
quarters of the earth, and here are their de- 
scendants. How isit, then, that we areso much 
more prosperous than othernations ? We an- 
swer—freedom—yes, freedom 1s the nursery 
song of patriotism, enterprise, bravery and 
success, and it is by drinking from its pure 
fountain that we are refreshed as we journey 
onward in the march of civilization, on the 
broad highway of national greatness. It was 
the spirit of treedom which kindled the bo- 
soms of that people, who under the guidance 
of the God of Battles, were led forth fromthe 
land of bondage by a pillar of fire and the pil- 
lar of cloud. It was the spirit of freedom 
which crowned Thermopyle and Leonidas 
with imperishable glory. It was the exkibi- 
tion of freedom at Bannockburn which still 
thrills down upon the memory of six hundred 
vears and lights up with enthusiasm the feel- 
ings of the present age, as it did those of the 
past, when they heard the stirring war note— 
‘“ Liberty at every blow, let us do or die.” It 
was the spirit of liberty which animated men 
and women to the most sublime sacrifices 
for conscience sake. It was the spirit of free- 
dom which animated the martyrs to brave the 
tyrant’s smile, the tyrant’s frown, the dungeon, 
the gibbet, the fire and the sword. It was the 
starlight of freedom which kindled up the spi- 
rits of our forefathers, and led them to dare, 
-do and die for those liberties which have made 
us great and happy. And now the sublime 
scerecomes sailing up on the memory of sev- 
enty one years. The infant colonies of Ame 
rica have dared to resist the unjast will of ty- 
yanny—they have raised the hand of rebel- 
lio and blood hasbeenshel. As yet treason 
has not been added to resistance—but the fatal 
moment pregnant with aw! . importance has 
arrived. It was an eventful morn for Liberty 
and America. One act was but wanting to 


tion of our nation’s greatness. 
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consummate the dreadfut proscription “ trai- 
tors to the crown.” “ Behold the hoar is at 
hand” It isthe fourth of July, seventeen 
hundred and seventy six. Independence Hali 
of Philadelphia ig filled with men—men in 
whose hands are placed the destinies of their 
country. A committee has been appointed to 
draw up a statement of their grievances and a 
declaration of their intentions. The docu- 
ment is read—an immortal instrument. It re- 
commends an immediate separation from the 
dominion of Britain--and those who are favo- 
rable to its sentiments must subscribe to its 
contents. For awhile nota whisper is heard. 
The tick of a watch, or the fall of a feather 
might be detected—it was not the ear, it was 
the heart that then listened. Proscription, 
slavery, or death, were on the one hand, and 
but faint gleams of triumph and freedom on 
theather. God it wasan awful moment then 
—** it was the hour of heroes.” Foran instant 
each heart was busy withitself. God, coun- 
try, wives, children and parents, rose up be- 
forethe mind. We think we can see the deep 
eternal thought that sat upon each brow—that 
in a moment scarned an age of contingencies, 
Then it was that freedom trembled on an ez- 
amen, but the golden weight is cast in free- 
dom’s scale. An aged patriarch rises from his 
seat. and sternly marches up the silent aisle — 
The snows of more than seventy winters 
have silvered his locks, but he looks likethe 
snow capped tropical Ararat. Fe stands be- 
fore the table on which laythe instrument for 
signature, and he turns round and looks upon 
his co-patriots in peril. Each eye is fixed, 
each heart is attention. They perceive the 
blood of Wallace and Knox mantling his fure 
rowed cheeks, and their spirit gleaming in his 
eye as he lifts up his hand and exclaims— 
“there is anick in the-affairs of menon which 
mighty eventsturn, we perceive it before us, 
This head in the common course of thing: 
must soon go down to the grave, but I wou 
rather that it should go down there by t 
hands of the executioner, than desert 
country at this moment of her peril. I ho 
that every man here will siga that document® 
The magic fount of freedom was touched, the 
sound as of a mighty rushing wind filled the 
assembly with freedom’s divine inspiration.— 
Then the bold flash of Hancock’s pea tower- 
ed up like a beacon on Plymouth’s sainted 
rock, Then rolled the handwriting of fifty 
five heroes pledging with him their lives, for- 
tunes and their sacred honor, to the cause of 
freedem. Europe, as wellas Americahad her 
children there—{freedom was the watchword 
and freedom the reply. It was a sublime scene 
—nothing from the remotest antiquity can 
compare with it, and that instrument orna- 
mented with the signatures of fifty-six patri- 
ots will go down fo futurity as the fairest 
chaplet which adorns the crest of Liberty 
Next Sabbath day’s bell will toll the seven- 
ty-first anniversary of our National Indepen- 
dence—what a day for gratitude to the Giver 
of all Good, who has brought us safely out of 
the land of Egypt and made our people like 
the sands on the seashore for multitude. The 
Declaration of Independence laid the founda- 
But the end is 
not yet—n.uch remains yet to be done—mise- 
ry still broods over the homes of thousands, 
and the time has yet tocome 
«© When plenty shai) wait on the labors of all.” 
That our country is an instrument in the 
hand of Providence to bring about such an 
event, no one will doubt wien he takes a sur- 
vey of what has been done for the universal 
elevation of man and the spread of freedom 
since the Fourth of July, seventeen hundred 
and seventy six. The strife for our country’s 
freedum is over, let the enmity of thestruggle 
be also forever forgotten, and let us struggle 
for glory in scientific research fur the benefit 
of all,and may the struggle between the me- 
chanics and scientific men of this country and 
Europe, be now the objects of our contention, 
and honorable in peace, ennobling in all her 
actions to the supremest heights of science, 
knowledge and liberty, may our country and 
our people be elevated ; but as we progress in 
power, in wealth, in knowledge and in glory, 
never let us in the pride of our hearts forget, 
that to be great in goodness is the greater 
honor—it is the aim of freedom and the only 
true glory of Our Country. 
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MLCHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 
Beolprocating Rectilincar Hotion. 


This cut is an exhibition of the manner in 
which perpendicular motion may be commu- 
nicated from circular. As the wheel revolves 
the wiper raises the stamper or ram, and when 
the notches are passed by the rack in the stam- 
per it falls the distance of the rack nearly. It 
is upon his principle that piles are driven 
down to gravel and clayey bottoms in the 
building of docks, &c., by means of the bat- 
teriin Fam driven by a notched wheel windlas. 


Transverse Motion. 


There is no study so complex yet so interes- 
ting te the mechanic in regard to the different 
changes of motion from the first mover, as 
that which goes under the denomination of ec- 
centric motion, produced by what are calied 
cams. The cam may be of any shape whatev- 
er, it isa pattern for a certain kind of stroke 
or a certain kind of motion continued until the 
pattern is run over, ag in a last, an axe helve 
machine, &c., and as shadowed by the above, 
which nearly displays the methods in which 
the treads of a power loom are moved, when 
th the treads are fixed to one permanent 
and meved by eccentric cams, which re- 
Eby circular motion. We believe that 
he principle of a curve traversing a 
t line, all machines for cutting by pat- 
Mrhanave been invented, and last winter, in- 
stead of Wsing Knives for cuters in. last, ozk- 
rel and all other pattern machines, stationary 
circular saws have been applied to cut length- 
wise, the pattern gearing moving on the 
saws and revolving, instead of the knife 
revolving by the pattern crossways. Whe- 
ther this is a better method than the other 
we have not been informed, but the above cut 
represents how simply the form of a heart can 
be communicated to astraight line from a cir- 
cular motion and from tunis idea we can trace 
the various ingenious application of all pat- 
tern cutting machines and other eccentric 
movements. 


Important Decision. 

It has been decided in Scotland, inthe case 
of an Odd Fellows’ Lodge, that a majority of 
the members have no power to break up the 
Lodge, and divide the funds between the indi- 
vidual members. The Court held that “so 
long as an Association adheres to the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded, and applies its 
funds to the purposes intended, it is not in the 
power of amajority of its members to dissolve 
the Association, and to seek a distribution of 
the funds for their own private use, contrary 
to the original intention thereof, and in viola- 
lation of the agreement under which they be- 
came members, and under faith of the integ- 
rity of which others became members. 


Quotations 

It is a grand thing to be honest in borrowing 
matters, so that what we borrow may not 
through selfishness be appropriated in the 
manner of genteel thievery. lor instance, 
when we make the mistake of Rodmer for Bod- 
mer, and see the stupid R copied and spread 
over as a new piece of information in a con- 
temporary paper, and the honest B blunder- 
ingly queried, we are apt ta suspect that some 
person was scalding his tongue in a hasty dish 
of another person’s soup. 


Melegraph Shipwreck. 

A severe storm passed over Albany last week 
and a most violent explosion of electricity 
took place in the telegraph office, disabling 
the relay magnets of both lines. ‘The wires 
attached to the relays and to the battery were 
.ora time perfectly useless. 
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Mechalos Mutual Protections. 

No. 5 of this city meets oa Thursday even- 
ing, at the corner of Avenue A and Ist street. 

No. 11, meets same evening, at the corner 
of Bleecker street and Cottage Place. 

No. 12, meets Monday evenings, in i6th 
street, between 7th and 8th avenues, 

Ne. 18, meets Monday evenings, corner Hud- 
son and Grove streets. 

No. 19, meets same evening, in same room 
as No. 11. 

No. 28, meets on Friday evening, at No. 111 
Bowery. 

No. 37, meets on Friday evening at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Lispenard street. 

Three new Protections have been instituted 
during the last month in Michigan; 1 at Grand 
Rapids, 1 at Marshall, and 1 at Jackson. In- 
formation regarding the above associations in 
this city can beobtained of James S. Huyler, 
Deputy Grand Protector, N. Y., corner of 
Bleecker and Downing streets. 


Telescopic Vision. _ 

There isa story in the New GM@ang Béifa, 
of the discovery of a child in St. Mary’s par+ 
ish, in the interior of Louisiana, that possed- 
ses the wonderful power of seeing with the 
naked eye what other people take a telescope 
to perceive, while to things that are perfectly 
near he is almost blind. The writer of the ar- 
ticle says that he has unusually large eyes, 
but not prominent, and that having asmallte- 
lescope of power sufficient to observe the sa- 
tellitesot Jupiterand Saturn, he directed the 
boy’s attention to these planets, and in a mo- 
ment he saw the satellites like three golden 
marbles around old Jupiter, and Saturn in the 
same manner by four, the boy observing with 
his eye and the writer of the article with his 
telescope, and it would seem the boy’s eye 
was found to be as correct as the instrument 
and more powerful. We cannot teil whether 
this story is true or not, but it appears to be 
at least a visionary one. 

Damages for Violating a Patent. 
After a trial of six days, a case between Her- 
rick Aiken, of Franklin, N. H. vs. Stephen C, 
Bemis, of Springfield, Mass., for the infringe- 
teen of a patent foran improvement in the 
saw-set, was brought toa close in the U. S. 
circuit court last week, by a verdict for the 
plantiff, giving $2000 damages. Judge Sprague 
presided. The evidence in relation to the rise 
and progress of the saw-set extended back to 
nearly half a century. 
Cheap Fuel in the West. 

By statements made in an able article from 
the penof C Whittlesey, of Ohio, it seems 
that coal can be delivered at Cleveland at $2§ 
per ton. If such a streak of good luck would 
cross the track of New Yorkers as to be able 
to buy coal at $3 or even $4 per ton, cold 
winter might blow its worst—we would be 
perfectly independent. Now is the time for 
mechanics to club together and purchase their 
winter’sfuel. 

Lead at Galena. 

Itis said that there is an amount of lead now 
lying on the wharves at Galena to the value of 
twelve millions of dollars. Fifty millions 
pounds of lead were registered in Galena bast. 
year, and it is supposed that if the mines in 
that district were well worked, they could 
produce the enormous amount of one hua- 
dred and fifty millions of pounds. 


To New Subsertbers. 

Those subscribing to the Scientific Ameri- 
can will be furnished, if desired, with all the 
back numbers of the present volume. Bound 
together at the end of the year, they will form 


THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for this paper, 
have only to enclose the amount in a letter di- 
rected (post paid) to 

MUNN & COMPANY, 

Publishers of the Scientific American, New 
York City 

TeRMs.—$2 a year; ONE DOLLAR IN 
ADVANCKE—the remainder in 6 months, 

Postmasters are respectfully requested te 
receive subscriptions for this Paper, to whom 
a discount of 25 per cent will be allowed. 

Any person sending us 4 subscribers for 6 
months, shall receive a copy of the paper for 
the same length of time 
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The History of Printing. 


(Continued from No. 40.) 

The artsoon spread abroad and presses were 
set up in several parts of Germany, of which 
Bamberg, Cologne and Augsberg are the most 
celebrated. In 1469, two of Faust’s workmen 
were invited by some Doctors of the Sorbonne 
to Paris, and about the same period two Ger- 
mans began to practise their art at Rome. A 
press was established at Florence, another at 
Venice, and these and o-her Italian presses 
were so industrious that in the nine years be- 
tween 1471 and 1480, we are informed that 
1297 books weae printed south of the Alps.— 
A Greek Grammar was printed at Milan in 
1476, and a Lexicon, four years afterwards.— 
Hitherto when any Greek words occurred ina 
book, blank spaces were left, and the pen in- 
serted them. In 1480 Hebrew characters ap- 
peared, the work of two Jewish Rabbis.— 
South of the alps, the printers were busy ; and 
an 1473, a gigantic work being an Encyclope- 
dia, in ten folio volumes, was printed by Men- 
telin at Strasburg. Presses were set up at 
Basle, and at Utrecht, Louvain and other places 
in the Low Countries. Several towns in 
France issued specimens of typography, chief- 
ly in the Latin language. It has long beena 
disputed point what was the first work in the 
French tongue ; some connoisseurs supporting 
the Garden of Devotion, by Mansion of Bruges; 
whilst others are firm in setting forward the 
Romance of Count Balduni of Flanders, prin- 
ted about 1474. Two years after that date, a 
large volume called the Chronicles of St. Den- 
is, was printed at Paris. 

It was about this period that theart was in- 
troduced into England by William Caxton, 
who, after he had served his apprenticeship to 
a London Merchant, went abroad, where he 
remained some years. Some say he was sent 
over by Edward IV. to negociate a treaty with 
the Duke of Burgundy. Whilst resident at 
Cologne, he translated into French, a work on 
the history cf Troy, by the direction of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, and printed it. A copy 
of this book, sold at the sale of the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s books a few years ago, for £1000. 
Not long afterwards he come to England, and 
set up a press in Westminster under the pa- 
tronage of the Abbot, and the first book he 
produced, related to the game of chess, and in 
1447 he published a translation from a Latin 
compilation entitled ‘ Dictes and Sayings.” — 
Altogether he printed sixty-four w rks ; but 
the date of his death is not accurately known. 
Noneof his books arevery important in a lite- 
vary point of view, but the number of them 
shows that he had exercised his art with in- 
dustry. Caxton had a cotemporary of the name 
of Letton, but he produced only eleven works 
the majority of which were prinied when he 
was a partaer with William Machlimar. Wyn- 
lyn de Worde succeeded old Caxton, and from 
his press issued 408 works between the years 
1493 and 1534. Robert Pynson had the title 
of King’s Printer given to him, and he printed 
in thirty-eight years 210 works. A native of 
Cologne carried the art to Oxford about 1480, 
but at Cambridge the earliest books are dated 
1521. A Breviary published at Edinburgh in 
1510, is the first specimen of the art in Scot- 
land. A religious work on the Virgin appear- 
ed at Valencia in 1474, and this was the first 
printed bork that Spain produced. 

The characters of the early printers are re- 
markable for their size and rudeness. They 
were usually Gothic, mingled with imitations 
of hand-writing. The date and printer’s name 
are frequently wanting, and a regular title 
page was not often given. Thecolon and the 
fullstop were the only pointsin use at first.— 
The elder Aldus introduced the giving a mark 
or emblematic vignette ; and we find mono- 
gramsor cyphers containing the printers ini- 
tials or some curious device, in fashion. A bib- 
liographer can tell by a glance who was the 
printer of any work from his device, Faust 
and Schoeffer are said to be the first who gave 
their initials. Caxton had three devices, so 
had Wynhyn de Worde. John Day who issu- 

ed works between 1546 and 1584 had a little 
wood cut representing: a landscape on which 
the sun was rising, and a man was rousing a 
sleeper with the words ‘* Arise for it is day.” 
In progress of time the pages were numbered, 
and abbreviations, with which the buoks of 
eatly printers abounded, were discoWutenan- 


ced. Errors sometimes were very numerous, 
and it became advisable to accompany printed 
volumes with a list of errata. A work print- 
ed in 1561 called the Anatomy of the Mass, 
hasa list of errataextending to fifteen pages, 
although it is only a thin book of 172 pages, 
a notice is prefixed to the list by the corrector, 
a pious monk, who accuses Satan with being 
at the bottom of the blunders, and that to ruin 
the work he had first steeped the manuscript 
in filthy water, and then befooled the printer’s 
brains and fingers. 
(To be continued.) 


~ O1d Psalm Tunes. 

To forward the favorable reception of such 
tunes, two facts, as to their original intention, 
must be practically borne inmind. They were 
sung faster than we usually sing them, and, 
what is better, by a far greater number of 
voices. Itis a great mistake to suppose that 
old tunes should be sung in a heavy, drawling 
style. Our fore-fathers in the church were 
cheerful Christians. A psalm of a dozen 
verses was but shortto them. Hence, as well 
as from other circumstances, it is clear that 
they sang in a quicker and livelier manner 
than is commonly conjectured. The old hun- 
dredth tune is made a dirge in our days, but 
in theirs it was a joyous and an animating 
canticle. ‘All people that on earth do dwell, 
sing to the Lord with cheerful voice!” In 
like manner York tune, which is shelfed among 
the dull and the absolete, was, little more 
than a century ago, the liveliest and most pop- 
ular tune of the entire kingdom. But to hear 
old tunes to advantage they must be sung in 
old style. Not only must they be sung with 
decent gravity and cheerful sanctity, and by 
masses of people, but by a multitude of voices, 
“by all the people together,” as the original 
directions state. Six thousand voices were 
wont to be heard at St. Paul’s Cross, and 
‘* three or four thousand singing at’a time ina 
church of this city is but a trifle” said the gif 
cellent Roger Aschain in a letter from 
burgh, dated 14th May, 1551. Wheng 
tunes are sung after this fashion, an: 
gent organist and a well-disciplined ° 


will still find enough to do, But in what they. 


thus may find difficult to do there will be an 
energy and an interest with which few are 
now familiar.—Hackett. 


London Docks. 

** A visit to the London Decks is a fatiguing 
operation. A kiud friend who knows the 
ways of the place accompanied us, having 
provided himself with that important ducu- 
ment—an order to taste the wines. The dock 
we visited is not the largest, but probably con- 
tains as much in value as any other. There 
are 15,000 pipes of wine in the cresent vaults 
alone, and 5,000 above. In the port of Lon- 
don, there are now in dock 100,000 casks of 
various sorts. A vat for mixing wines, in the 
Cresent, will contain 10,200 gallons; here old 
and new are minglad. In matters of temper- 
ance the British are far behind us. We saw 
a number of the professional tasters hanging 
about; one, at least, I can vouch for it, has a 
peculiar discoloration of the nose. With 
lighted links, we traversed this underground 
world, and then emerzed tothe enormous ware- 
houses above; the construction of the whole 
is atriumph of ingenuity and strength. In 
the warehouses great masses ef ivory tusks 
are encountered; wax, tea, cork, sugars, in 
quantity beyond your previously conceived 
ideas—the very drippings from the hogsheads 
would be asnug fortune. The black liquid 
is carefully swabbed up from under foot and 
purified. It is calculated that £50,000,000 
sterling worth of goods are now in dock occu- 
pying no less than 160 acres; 1,200 houses 
were pulled down to construct the London 
Docks alone; there are three others still lar- 
ger. We inspected rooms full of silk inaraw 
state, having in them 3,150 bales, brought 
from Turkey, China, Persia and Italy, and 
assorted into colors ready, for the English 
manufacturer. One single room contained 1, 
500 large bales. The rooms containing’ Tus- 
can straws ready for plating were very attrac- 
tively neat. We saw haif an acre of cinna- 
mon.”—J, J. Smith. 


The population of Montreal in 1800 was 
8000, priucipally french Canadians. In 1847 
itis 50,000, 


The Camera Lucida. 


brated Dr. Wollaston. 


the outlines of landscapes. 
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It consists of a quadrangular prism of glass, 
abed, by means of which the rays of light 
are bent by two reflectionsinto a path of right 
angles to their first direction. A ray of light 
from O enters into the prism at @, and runs 
along to the other side 5, it then makes a ve- 
ry acute angle and is wholly reflected in the di- 
rection 0 c. 
the prism and is reflected in the direction ¢ 
E. The eye being placed at E, sees the image 
of the object on the surface of the prism at e, 
and refers it to P, on a plane M N, which may 
be covered with a sheet of white paper, and 
the outline of the object traced: with a pencil. 

The construction ofthe Camera Lucida may 
be varied in several ways, and the following 
cut represents a form different from the first. 
A parallel piece of plate glass e f g, is connec- 
ted wih a reflecting mirror a. The ray oflight 
proceeding from O, is reflected from the spe- 
culum at a to the plate glassatb, and thence 
peflected again to the eye at B. 


The frame on which this instrument is pla- 
ced has an angular opening at the topthrough 
which the eye receives the image and is pre- 
vented from receiving the rayscoming direct- 
ly from the speculum N, (metalic mirror.)— 
‘The image, or scene, is referred toa plane 
below at P, where the pencil can be seen 
through the glass “ the eye to guide the tra- 
cing hand.” In order toincrease or lessen the 
size of pictures, the prism is mounted on a 
brass frame supported on pillars that are made 
to be either lengthened or shortened at will. 
A third plate, of brass, is affixed to the upper 
surface of the prism having a small hole in it 
for the operator to look through. A convex 
lens (outward rounded glass) may be placed 
over the hole in the brass plate for the pur- 
pose of magnitying the image, or a concave 
lens placed before the priam to adapt it toshort 
sighted persons. This instrument is very con- 
venient, because portable But no person who 
desires to be a true painter should useone, four 
the poetry—the inspiration of the “ art di- 
vine,’—would be tamed by the mechanical 
operation. Sumetimes the Daguerreoty pe Ob- 
scura is called the Lucida. 


A Big Gone. 

In the process of digging tor the foundation 
of a new building at the corner of Nassau and 
Ann streets, last week, an immense boue was 
found at the depth of 17 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. Jt 1s appareatly the thigh 
bone of a Mastodon, 3 feet 6 inches in length, 
and weighs 28 lbs. A rusty bayonet ofan ar- 
cieat fashion, was found near it. atthe eame 
depth. 
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This instrument was invented by the cele- 
The object intended 
to be obtained was, to enable persons who has 
no knowledge of the rules of drawing, or per- 
spective, to deliniate distant objects and trace 


Atc again it meets the side of 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ B.G. of G.”—We have received your let- 
ter and drawing of the hydraulic wheel. As 
it regards its utility, experience alone is the 
true test. The principle is somewhat novel, 
but we doubt its equality to the wheels in 
common use. There are a number of ma- 
chines ror turning, but perhaps all differeat 
from yours. To tell all their peculiarities 
would be no easy task. 

“ W. W. J. of Michigan.”—We would rea- 
son, that as the River Raisin has a fall of 10 
feet to the mile above the Island, that there is 
a possibility of striking another vein of wa- 
ter lower down of greater power, as from the 
drilling it appears that there are different stra- 
ta of limestone, sand and gravel. We use the 
term boring fordrilling. There is a machine 
for drilling with the flat or chisel jumper, in- 
vented, we believe, bya Mr. Goodrich, who 
resides in Wisconsin, we forget the town. The 
spring pole, for your purpose, is the most 
economical machine. It may not be that you 
will get the water to raise so high as you de- 
sire, but we shall send you a paper that. will 
give youall the information to suit your pur- 
pose. 

‘CH. F. of Michigan."—We have received 
the drawing of your boiler and engine, and 
would say to your first question, ** the engine 
isnovel, but as for the boiler we cannot tell, 
but we have this to say that Stephenson’s 
boilers have 38 square feet more surface expo- 
sed to the firethan you have. The expense of 
patenting will be about $10 for each. For the 
separate views of your drawinge it will cost 
all of $10 for eogravings, (cuts yours) inser- 
tion nothing. You are aware that it is impos- 
sible to answer from your description, the 
amount of power. We shall be able to give 
you the other information desired, svon. 

“G. B.S. of N. Y."—It is not possible to 
tell whether or not a patent has been taken 
out for a stove constructed upon the principal 
of yours, as no less than 46 patents were ta- 
ken out last year alone for stoves. The design 
covers not the improvement. A patent will 
cost you about $40, and an application will 
not be examined without the payment of the 
regular fee atthe Patant office. ‘ 

“£. W. of Mass.”—To your first question 
we answer, that, we know of no such engine 
being patented. To your second, we doubt 
the practicability, but withuut a knowledge of 
your plan it is impossible to judge. There is 
not so much power lost in turning the centres 
as some suppose. Look at the superiority of 
speed in our steamboats with their long cranks, 
over those with the short stroke made in Eu- 
rope. 

““W. B. of Mass.”"—Your method of pro- 
ducing heat without combustion, depends oa 
the friction to which you submit the air.— 
Your cylinder is on the principle of the at- 
mospheric condenser, which is correct m the- 
ory aud practice. The construction of your 
valves must be different from the common 
Kind, as they must be opened and shut by rods 
from the outside, as you will easily perceive 
when you try the experiment. You will dis- 
cover that until a certain degree of compres. 
sion ig arrived at, the results you anticipate 
will not be effected. Your experiments are 
devoted toa most important object—a_ substi- 
tute for fuel—persevere. 


** H. of [L”—If you look upon page 100, 
of this volume Scientific American, you will 
see a description of a wheel, like the une about 
which you have written, invented by Mr. Da- 
venport, of Masa, It was highly spoken of, but 
the result of its action, we have not heard. It 
appears to be the exact counterpart of the one 
referred to in your drawing. It is not prudent 
to take out a patent unless there is a certain- 
ty of a profitable investment in the machine. 


“M.J. E of C."—Some good engineers 
say that it takes less fuel toa builer capable ef 
standing a pressure of 60 lbs. to the 9q 1are 
ich, than one of 301bs. The shape of the 
boiler and the arrangement of the flues, are the 
main points. And there is another thing more 
wonderful still. The English locomotives 
with only 30 syuare feet of heating surface, 
consumed more fuel than the ones now made 
103 ajuare feet of heating surface—see ano- 
ther pase. We shall give you other infurma- 
tion in the next number. 

“J. W. of N. Y."—We have received your 
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drawing with the enctosed description, and 
will attend to your directions next week.— 
The expense of a patent would be about $40. 
and nothing with which we are acquainted 
would prevent you getting your inve .tion pa- 
tented. To your other questions we could not 
now give a direct answer, as you are xware 
that it might be wrong advice if we answered 
yes, and it might not, as circumstanres shape 
adversity often when we do not expect it. 

‘“H. L. H. of Va.”—You have been misin- 
formed in regard to galvanized tin. The me- 
tal referred to must have been zinc, Galva- 
nized tin does not possess those high quali- 
ties about which you have been informed, and 
is not in common use here. See a good arti- 
cle on electro-protection of metals in our last 
number, which was republished by request. 

“G. G.of N. Y.”—If by doubling the strokes 
of your engine by means of the groove for the 
thimble to slide, will there not be a loss of 
power with the gain of speed. We view the 
subject in thislight, though the application is 
ingenious, 

“ C.S. of Mass ”—We know of no reason 
why you cannot secure a patent for your Bath. 

“#HLG. B. of Mich.”—From the very great 
amount of business in the Patent Office, it has 
been impossible to examine applications for 
about 30 days after they are made. The in- 
formation you desire regarding conflicting 
claims or rejection of patents, will be found 
in full in No. 6, vol. 2, of Scientific Ameri- 
ean. Drying grain by steam is not a new 
thing, but your method certainly is, so far as 
we know. 


“© J. S. of Ohio."—We have received your 
communication and will attend to your re- 
quest. AJ] came safe. 

“L. H. of Watertown, N. Y.”—You have 
been wrongly informed, we are not in want of 
travelling agents. 

“G .R. B. of Tarrytown, N. Y.”—Your bun- 
dle was sent per steamer Arrow, last Monday. 

“© J. M. M. of Port Henry, N. Y.”—We fil- 
led your order and forwarded the package by 
Livingston & Wells’ Express on Tuesday’ 

In consequence of the frequent mis-direc- 
tion of letters addressed to this office 1. e., in 
often directing to the Editor, letters that per- 
tain to the business of the Publishers, and vice 
versa, we are induced, ih order to remedy the 
difficulty, to request our worthy correspond- 
ents to address all their communications here- 
after to the publisbers, whether they be upon 
business of the office, or soliciting or impart- 
ing information upon scientific or mechanival 
subjects. 


A Philanthropist. 


There lives in the City of Boston, a man 
named John Augustus, who is in some respects 
the most remarkable man of his age. He is 
a mechanic by occupation, and some years 
being in the Police Court of that city, his at- 
tention was called to the case of a young man, 
poor, needy and piobably vicious, who was 
charged with a simpleassault. Augustus step- 
ped forward, offered himself as his bail, took 
the young man home, fed and clothed him, 
and gave him employment. He reformed and 
became a good citizen. His success in this 
instance prompted to further efforts, without 
fee or reward, and two only ofthem have abused 
his confidence. He has thus saved the city 
several thousand dollars in fees and costs, and 
the risk has notbeen half so great as if he had 
endorsed five hundred and eighty-two of the 
best men’s notes in the city of Boston. More 
than two of them would have been protested. 
He is a good man and a most useful citizen. 
May he long live to continue his work of be- 
nevolence. 


A New Sea Steamer. 

The Iris, a new and beautiful steamer, of 
not the the largest dimensions, appeared off 
the Battery, on Monday, and ran down the 
Bay in fine style, making her seventeen miles 
an hour. She is said to be perfect in accomo- 
dations, model, construction and arrangement. 
She was built for Messi. Mason & Thompson; 
her hull by Bishop & Simonsoi, her engine by 
John Kemble, of the West Point foundry, She 
is torun to the West Indies, but will make 
a trip to Charleston, 8. C. and back as a pack- 
et. She will leave oa this voyage ina few 
days. 


Sale of Joseph Bonaparte’s Estate. 

The beautiful grounds and mansion in Bor- 
dentown, belonging to the estate of the late 
Joseph Napoleon Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, 
were sold at auction for thirty thousand five 
hundred dollars. Mr. Thomas Richards, of 
Philadelphia, was the purchaser. It is said 
that the buildings alone cost over $60,000 — 
The painting, sculpture, furniture, &c. sold at 
much lower rates than was anticipated, some 
articles being suld for half their value. The 
paintings brought from $10 to $1,050. Two 
Lions and a Fawn, by Rubens, sold for the 
largestsum. ‘ Nativity of our Saviour,” by 
Raphael, brought $1000. The Portrait of a 
Dog, by Hackerts, brought $210. The pic- 
ture of Napoleon crossing the Alps, by David, 
the proprietors refused to put up unless the 
sum of $6000 was bid forit. As no person 
present was willing to bid that sum, it was 
passed—and will be sent to Europe. 


Misslonary News. 

A letter from Dr. Judson, dated Rangoon, 
March 2, 1847., statesthat the house in Maul- 
main, in which his effects were left had been 
burnt to ashes. His clothes and his wife’s, all 


their American presents, and every article of 


value, were consumed. He is allowed to re- 
main in Rangoon in the character of a minis- 
ter of a foreign religion, but is strictly prohi- 
bited from making proselytes. The succes- 


sion of the late King’s son has produced no 


change for the better. 


Powder Miil Explosjon. 

The powder mill of Laflin and Smith of 
Saugerties, N. Y., located near the line of 
Green county, exploded on the 24th. The 
rsill was destroyed and about 1600 lbs. of pow- 
der. The hands fortunately were absent at 
their evening meal. 


Relics fromthe Wreckof a former World. 

The author of this work has presented us a 
copy of his new and interesting book, bearing 
the above title, which we have taken much 
pleasurein perusing. It is for sale at Gra- 
ham’s, Tribune Buildings; H. Long & Bro- 
thers, 32 Ann st , and Burgess, Stringer & Co. 
222 Broadway. Price 25 cents. 


The American Architect. 

This is the title of a beautiful new work to 
be issued monthly, at the low price of 25 cents 
per number. The design of the publication 
is tointroduce a new and beautiful style of ar- 
chitecture throughout the country. The plates 
are good, all lithograph, executed by Jones 
& Newman, Sun buildings. The cost of hous- 
es according to the plans published, is fully 
stated, and fullspecifications. C.M. Saxton, 
205 Breadway, Publisher. 


A CARD. 
We having purchased the entire interest o 
the Mechanics Journal, heretofore published 


in Albany, would request that all new subscri- 
bers forwarding names or money for the paper 
would address their communications to this. 


office MUNN & CO. 
New York, June 25th, 1847. 


Patrons of the Mechanles’ Journal. 


All those who are indebted to the former 


publishers of this paper, are respectfully re- 
quested to make immediate payment for the 


same to Joel Munsell of Albany, Robert Mac- 


farlane of this city, or to the publishers of the 
Scientific American. Those subscribers who 
have paid for a part of the volume of the Jour- 
nal, are hereby informed that when the time 
is up for which they have paid their papers 
will be stopped, unless they remit again.— 
Many will expire with the present number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QG- Txis paper circulates m every State in the 
Union, and is seen principally by mechanics and 
manutacturers. Hence it may be considered the best 
medium of advertising, for those who import or man- 
ufacture machinery, mechanics tools, or such wares 
and materials as are generally used by those classes 
The few advertisements. in this paper are regarded 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies. 

Advertisements are inserted in this paper at the 
following rates : 


One square, ot eight lines one insertion, $v 50 
“ oo « “ two dos a 
ae ae ae ns three do, 1 00 
s ss “ * one month, 1 2 
a 5 1a ee three do., 375 
= “ is ba six do. 7 OL 

ae oe C4 twelve do., 15 60 


TERMS:—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


New York City, S 
“ “ * 


Fall River, Mass. - - 
Hartford, Ct, - + - 
Lyna, Mass, _ - - 


Norwich, Ct,- - - 


attended to. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Geo. Dextre. 
Wm. Tavior & Co. 


Boston, - - - Messrs. Horcrxiss & Co. 
Philadelphia, - - - Sroxes & Brotuer. 
Boston, - - + - Jordon & Wiley. 

LOCAL AGENTS. 
Albany, - - - + Peter Cook. 
Baltimore,Md., - - -S. Sanps. 
vabotville, Mass., - E. F. Brown. 
Concord, N. H. Rourus MERRELL. 


Pope & CuHacr. 

E. H. Bowers. 

J. BE. F. Marsu. 
Wat. Woovwakon. 
Sarrorp & Parks. 
E. Downes. 
Rosinson, Parsons & Co. 
J. L. Acens. 
Robert Kashaw. 
H. & J. 8. Rowe. 
D. M. Dr:wey. 
Wm. B. Brocket. 
L. Cuanpugr. 


Middletown,Ct. - - 


New Haven, Ct.,, - - 
New Bedford, Mass., - 
Newark, N.J., - - 
Newark, N.J = 
Providence, R. I., - - 
Rochester, N. Y. - 
Springtield, Mass., - - 
Salem, Mass., - - - 


Saco,Me., - - - - - Isaac Crooker. 
Troy,N.Y., - - - <A. Smith. 
Taunton, Mass. - - W. P. Seaver. 
Williamsburgh, - - J.C. @anper. 
Dover, N.H. - - - - D. L. Norris. 


CITY CARRIERS, 
Cuark SELLECK, SQuiRE SELLECK. 
Persons residing in the city or BrookJyn, can have 
the paper left at their residences regularly, by send 
ing their address to the office, 128 Fulton st., 2d floor. 


SMITH’S 
Improved Electric Machines. 

We have received anew lot of Smith’s Mag- 
netic Machines, which far surpass any we have ever 
before offered to the public. They are put up in 
much neatershape and betteradaptedto medical pur- 
poses than any thathave ever been sold in this city 
previous to the recent improvements in these ma- 
chines. 

For particuiars relative to the wonderful cures 
performed by these truly wonderful machines, we 
would refer you to the inventor, who has original let 
ters from those cured, that he would be pleased to 
show at his office. 

Price $12, neatly put up in mahogany cases, witha 


book of explanation to accompany. 


Orders from any part of the United States, promptly 
Address 
MUNN &CO. (post paid) New York. 


BOOKS ! BOOKS !! 


OG=We wouldinforr those who are desirous of 


ja tf 


procuring MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS, that we have made arrangements where- 
by we can furnish almost any work, at the lowest 
prices. 
field’s Geometry, constantly on hand. 

Price of Scribner’s Mechanic, tuck & gilt edge $1,50 


We have Scribner’s Mechanic, and Schol- 


“ “ 


plain, bound in leather, 

of Scholfield’s Geometry (per vol.) 

The trade furnished at a discount. 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 

128 Fulton street, N. Y., 2d foc’ 


Plumb and Level Indicator. 


$1,12 
$1,50 


THE UTILITY of this invention sofarexceeds the 

expectation of the inventor that he has been in- 
duced to engage inthe manufacture of them to a 
large extent. Jt 1s understood from the saesesine- 


| that the proper position of the instrument is vertica’ 


and that the weight of the ball will keep the index 
in a perpendicular positicn, so thateither the bottom 
or side of the frame being placed against a horizontal, 
vertical or oblique surface, the index will show its 
inclination, (if there be any) in degrees. 

Besides its utility, the Indicator possesses a share 
of elegance, consisting of a neat mahogany frame 9 
inches square and glass, encasing a lithographic dial 
with an appropriate pivture in the centre, and the 
movement is so free thal a variation of one fourth ofa 
degree is indicated. They may be sent to any part ef 
the U.S. by Express. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at this office. Ad- 
dress MUNN & CO (postpaid) gGPrice $1 single. 
A discount to dealers. mi3 tf 


To Builders and Hardware 


Dealers. 


{G- We would inform those who deal or have oo- 
casion to use DOOR LOCKS or LATCHES in the 
construction of buildings, that we have just receiv- 
eda large lotof Mortice Loeks and Latches, which 
wecan furnish at a less price than the original cost 
to manufacture them. They are of a beautiful pat- 
tern and some of the Locks of an entirely new style. 
They may be had in any quantity, by applicationat 
this office. MUNN & CO. 128 Fulton st- 


ASHE, 
Sign, Banner and Ornamental 


PAINTER. 
183 Fulton Street, opposite the Scientific 
jl2 4t American Office. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


TH SUBSCRIBER having been engaged in sel- 
ling Americar. Hardware on commission for 7 
years, solicits consignments from manufactnrers, and 
willrefer to those who have employed him the above 
number of years. BAMUEL C. HILLS, 
m83m* 189 Water et 
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A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER. 
THE YANKEE BLADE. 


A Home Journal and Fireside Companion, 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION, MORALS’ 
FUN, NEWS, &c. 

Pudlished every Saturday at $2 perannum 


&G-This Literary and Family Journal having dur- 
ing the past six years, met wlth the most brilliant 
and unexpected success, numbering its subscribers 
by thousands. in almost every quarter ofthe Union, 
--the Publishers. grateful for the many favors 
shown tothem, have determined.to make suchim- 
provements in its character, as will greatly enhance 
its attractiveness and value, and render it worthy of 
still higher applause. For this purpose they have 
just purchased at much expense from the foundr 
of Mr. S. N. Dickinson, several fuunts of new Scote! 
cut type, with wrich the paper has been dressed 
throughout in a style of surpassing elegance and 
beauty, while its size has been greatly enlarged, and 
varions other improvements introduced, making it 
one of the best and most attractive newspapers in the 
Union. 

Among other leading features, the Blade will con- 
tain from one to Four of the 
Richest and most Interesting Stories of the 

Day. 

Not only original, but gems of the European and 
American Magazines, and in all cases a prefarance 
will be shown to such as can be published entire in 
a single paper. In addition its co.umns will be stored 
with POPULAR. ESSAYS BY ABLE WRITERS, 
Choice and beautiful Poems, Gleanings from New 
Works, Selectionsfrom Foreign Journals, Mirth-cre- 
ating Sketches, ‘‘ Whittlings,” Jokes, Scraps, News 
Items, and every thing else that can give zest aod 
piquancy to the feast. 

n brief, our object will be to render it anagreea- 
Ule, entertaining and ever welcome Family Visitor, 
brimming always with INSTRUCTION and AMUSE- 
MENT, and especially desirable tu the FAMILY 
CIRCLE- MATHEWS, GOULD & CO. 

Publishers, 138 1-2 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 

OG-J. A. Tuttle & Co., 116 Nassau st.N. ¥.; Stokes 
& Brother, Arcade, Philade]phia ; and William Tay- 
lor, Baltimore, Md., are Agents forthe Blade. j26 


SQUIRE & BROTHER, __ 


182 Bowery (a fewdoors from Spring St.} 
and 97 Fulton Street. 


Watches, Jewelry and Silver 


Ware. 


Gorp PATENT LEVER WATCHES, full jew- 
elled, by Beesely, Tobias, and other celebrated 
makers. 

Gold detached Lever Watchos, in most beautifal 
cases. Gold Lepine and Silver Watches of all kinds. 

Gold chains, new patterns; Gold Fob and Vest 
chains. Gold Bracelets of the latest fashions. 

Gold Pins, set with coral, cameo and stone. 

Gold Ear-rings, the new styles, which are so fash- 
ionable. 

Gold Pencilsand Gold Pens, as cheap as the cheap- 
est. Gold Spectacles and Eye Glasses, perifocal, 
concave and convex. 

Silver Ware, Spoons, Forks, Knives and Tea Setts, 
of all Jate patterns. 

We do pride ourselves on our silver, as regards 
price, pattern and quality, for itis of the standard 
of dollars. 

Dixon & Sons Silver Plated Ware, and their cele- 
brated Britannia Tea Sett, which comes so very low. 

Please call and judge for poureel Yes ; for we do 
not expect you to purchase unless we can make it for 
your interest. 

All goods sold, warranted as represerted. Should 
they prove otherwise, the money will at refunded. 

§G- A Gold Medal was awarded usat the last Fair. 
We have adopted the cash system and no deviation 
from the first price. B.S. SQUIRE, Jr. 

S. P. SQUIRE. 
jis 4t* 182 Bowery, New York. 


PATENT AGENCY AT WASHINGTON. 


ZENAS C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer and Agent for pre= 
curing Patents. 
wit prepare the necessary Drawings and Papers 

for applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent 
Office. He can be consulted on all questions rele 
ting to the Patent Laws and decisions in the United 
States or Europe. Persons ata distance desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to makiag application fora patent, may forward (post 
paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement 
of their case, when immediate attention will be giv- 
en to it, and all the information that:could be obtain- 
ed by a visit of the applicant in person, promptly 
communicated. All letters on business must be post 
paid, and containa suitable fee, where a written opi 
nion is required. 

Office on F street opposite Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Com. of Patents; Hon. H. L 
Ellsworth, late do; H. Knowles, Machinist, Patent 
Office ; Judge Cranch, Washington, D. C.; Hon. R, 
Choate, Mass., U.S. Senate ; Hon. W. Allen, Ohio, do; 
Hon. J. B. Bowlin, M. C. Missouri , Hon. Willis Hall, 
New York ; Hon. Robert Smith, M. C. Illinois ; Hon. 
S. Breese, U.S. Senate ; 


j23 
GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 
REMOVED. 
T HE SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agqn- 
cy from 12 Platt te 189 Water street. 

The object of this Agency is to enable Inventorsto 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or Patent Rights. 

Charges moderate, and no charge willbe made un- 
tilthe inventor realizes something from his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon’ moderate 
terms. Applications can be made to the undersign- 
ed, personally or by letter post paid. 

ms 3m* SAMUEL C. HILLS, Patent Agent. 


Lap-welded Wrought Iron Tubes 
FOR TUBULAR BOILERS, 
From | 1-4 to 6 inches diameter, and any 


length, not exceeding 17 feet. 
HESE Tubes are of the same quality and manu 
facture as those extensively used in ingland, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, Ma. 
rine and other Steam Engine Boilers. 
‘THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 
28 Platt street, New York. 
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NVENTORS and Makers of superior Agricultur 
al Implementgare notified that the subscriber will 
sell such articles on commission, and make prompt 
SAMUEL C. HILLS, 
189 Water st. 


Engraving on Wood 
EATLY AND PROMETLY EXECUTED AT 
the Orrice or Tur Scientiric AMERICAN, 129 
Fulton st, three doors from the Sun Ottice. Desigus 
DRAWINGS of all kinds for PATENA'S, &c.,alao 
made as above, at very low charges, 
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Receipts. 
We are often puzzled at the amount of false 
receipts which. we see daily published in va- 
rious p3pers, most of which are perfectly use- 


Jess. No receipt ought to be published confi- 

dently, unless it has been the subject of expe- 

riment. There is one thing which we are 

sorry tosee and which they display, viz. a 

great and universal want of science. We have 

Seen a receipt for making wood incombusti- 

ble by a mixture of soda, flour paste, and clay. 

Alum and soda alone possess the incombusti- 

ble qualities, without the use of the plaster. 

Alumina is the basis of all clays. Again, we 
have seen in more than one paper, a great 
number of receipts on coloring, purporting to 
be new and discovered lately in London. To 
dye an orange, the receipt says, “ take curcu- 
ma, tartar and the muriate of tin nnd boi! five 
Minutes” (the goods.) ‘* Todye green use the 
same stuffs only add chemic b/ue,” that issul- 
phate of indigo, ‘ and boil the same length 
of time as for yellow.” This is destruction 
indeed. The muriate of tin will destroy en- 
tirely the effects of the chemic, and silk will 
tikeon no color by boiling. We say never 
boil silk to dye it. Another receipt for cotton 
black says, steep the cotton in the chloride of 
Yime. This is shocking. The chloride of 
lime 18 the stuff used to bleach, discharge co- 
lors, not dye them. To those of our mecha- 
nics’ or farmers’ wives or daughters, who 
wish to dye silk, wesay, never boil it, but use 
the dye ata good heat. We will shortly give 
a number of receipts on dyeingand the meth- 
od of using them and will recommend the 
same as practical, cheap and in auccessful use 
by the best dyers. 

Again, we perceive in a cotemporary paper, 
a receipt for making incombustible paper, by 
infusion in a dilute solution of alum and gun- 
powder.” Such utter ignorance of chemistry ! 
What use is the gunpowder as it regards an 
incombustible, unless it be just to destroy by 
itscombustible qualities, a portian of the in- 
combustible quality of the alum. 

Relief for Tooth Ache. 

The following receipt for this painful disease 
is taken from the Hartford Courant. “ Some 
years since [ fuund the following receipt in a 
highly popular dental work, and having used 
it with the most gratifying success from that 
time to the present, in common cases of 
toothache, it strikes me I may be instrument- 
alin relieving some suffering py making it 
public. 

Take Sulphuric Ether = 2 oz. 
Pulverized Gam Camphor 2 drachms. 
do. do. Alum 2 do. 

Mix and keep tightly corked. Weta little 
cocton or lint with the mixture and apply to 
the seal of pain The above quantity can be 
obtained of any druggist for 10 or 12 cents. 

This preparation has been simvly the re- 
sult of scientific investigation. 

H. PRESTON, Dentist.” 
How to Color Green. 

Put two ounces of indigo into four ounces 
of oil of vitriol, (sulphuric acid) about two 
weeks before you want tocolor, shaking it well 
every day. When ready for coloring make a 
strong decoction of black oak bark, sufficient 
to wet what you design to color. To this add 
one pound of alurn to every eight pounds of 
yarn, stirring it till all the alum is dissulved 
Then pour in of the mixture of indigo, tll 
you think you have it of the shade desired.— 
Then put in the yarn, as much at once as you 
can; let be over the fire for twenty-five or 
thirty minutes ; then lift it out to air for afew 
Minutes, and then return it to the kettle and 
let it simmer three houry, stirring it frequent- 
ly. The two ounces of indigo will color about 
ten pounds of yarn deep green, and five pounds 
pale green. The pale green is managed in 
the same way, only use a less quantity of in- 

digo. 

The abeve receipt is taken from the Ohio 
Cultivator, and it 1s different from the too ma- 
ny published, because it is a correct une.— 
Fustic, however, will answer in the place of 
oak bark. Toe indigo must be powdered aud 
of the best quality. 
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Batching Fish. 

Hatching eggs by artificial heat 
is well known and extensively 
practiced in China ; as is also ihe 
hatching of fish. The sale of spawn 
for this purpose forms an impor 
tant branch of trade in China.— 
The fishermen collect with care 
on the margin and surface of the 
water, all the gelatinous matters 
that contain spawn fish, which is 
then placed in an egg shell, which 
has been fresh emptied, through 
a small hole, which is then stop- 
ped and the shell is placed under 
a sitting fowl. In a few days the 
Chinese break the shell in warm | 
water, warmed by the sun. The | 
young fish are then kept in water until they 
are large enough to be placed ina pond. This 
plan counteracts the great destruction of spawn 
by troll nets, which have caused the extinction 
of many fisheries Go away with your egg- 
hatching machines after this, 
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Curiosities of Art. 

It is singular how some men have direc- 
ted their energies of mind to perlecting 
toys, which although displaying wonderful in- 
ventive powers, yet have never conferred any 
benefit on mankind, or have ever been used 
for any other purpose. than as a piece of amuse- 
ment, the childish exhibition of a masculine 
mind, the fame of foolery, the fuolery of fame. 

Thus Jerome Faba, an Italian priest, and a 
native of Calabria, exercised himself in a spe- 
cies of industry, wonderful from its difficulty. 
He finished a work of box-wood, which rep- 
resented all the mysteries of the passion, and 
which might be put in the shell, of a walnut. 
To him was attributed a coach the size ef a 
grain of wheat, within which there were to 
be seen a man and woman, acoachman who 
drove it, and horses who drew it. These were 
presented to Francis I. and Charles V. 

In China the tomb of Confucius has been 
made in small miniture no larger than a out 
but wonderfully co.nposed of precious metals 
and adorned with a profusion of gems; but its 
chief value consists of the labor expended on 
its execution. Its landscapes, dragons, angels, 
animals, and human figures would require 
several pages of description, which after all 
would, without a view of the model, prove 
tedious and unintelligible. 

Charles the fifth of Spain had a watchwhich 
was confined in the jewel of his ring, and a 
watchinaker in London presented George the 
third with one also set in the same manner. 
Its size was something less than a silver 
two-pence; and it contained one hundred and 
twenty-five different parts; and weighed alto- 
gether no more than five pennyweights and 
seven grains. 

The Tomb of Raphel executed by an Italian 
named Raccavala, is indeed a wonder. It is 
only twelve inches in height and from an inch 
to four inchesin diameter, it is adorned with 
various architectural ornaments, inthe richest 
style of Gothic, and also figures of the Virgin 
andchild. The work is said to be of unrivaled 
merit and beauty. The model is contazned in 
acase of wrought gold, and 18 itself of box- 
wood. The general design may be regarded 
as architectural, embelished with several com- 
partinents of sculpture or of carving, consist+ 
ing of various groups of figures. These dis- 
play different events in the life of Christ. 


Some of the figures are less than a quarter of | 


an inch in height; but though thus minute, 
are all finished with the greatest precision 
and skill; and what renders this executioh 
still more curious and admirable is the delica- 
cy and beauty with which the back and distant 
figures are executed. 

We may froin time to time give some des- 
criptions of the wondertul curiosities of art, 
to show that like the ancient Greek, some men 
have been engaged in pitching peas through 
the eye of a needle. 


Hit it at Last. 

A Yanxex has just completed a very im- 
It is designed for country 
editors, and when perfected, will cut out items, 
patch trowsers, grind out poetry, rock litte 
responsibilities, stuff bustles aud dun delia- 
queut subscribers, 


portant invention. 


THE ART OF PAINTING. 
(Continued from No. 40.) 


t TAS 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING ON WALLS OF ROOMS. 

Having painted the space above the hori- 
zon, as befure directed, the practitioner may 
proceed to mature the principle design for the 
work, a8 will best accomodate the situation 
and circumstances; and the outlines of this 
design may be drawn upon the walls, with a 
small brush, aitached to the end of a rod or 
staff two or three teet long; the brush being 
dipped occasionally in dilute sky-blue. Asa 
general rule, a water scene,—a view of the 
ocean ora lake,—should oocupy some part 
of the walls, where there is sufficient space, 
and where such design will be seen to advan- 
tage. Other parts, especially over a fire: place, 
will require more elevated scenes, high swells 
of land, with villages or prominent and ele- 
gant buildings. On the more obscure sections 
of the walls, especially such as are expected 
to be partly obscured by furniture, high moun- 
tains. with caseadesor farm hills avay be vep- 
resented. Smail spacesbetween the windows 
and the corners, may be generally occupied by 
trees and shrubbery rising from the fereground 
and without much regard to the distance. 
The designs in this ork, are usually classed 
in what is termed five distances, the first of 
which is called the toreground, and occupies 
the. lower section, and is based on the dadoe 
line. The trees on this ground are usually 
drawn from three to six feet in height, and 
other objects in proportion, The second dis- 
tance, (indicated by the cottage in the cut) 
generally includes all abjects which are near 
enough to admit of full natural colors in the 
painting, and is the proper distance fer rep- 
resenting, hunting, miluary, or sporting scenes. 
Forest trees on this distance are ordinarily 
dsawn six to twelve inches in height. The 
third distance (indicated by the island) is that 
in which objects are drawn on a scale of about 
one inch to ten feet, and in which the objects 
appear somewhat obscure by the distance. 
The fourth distance, (corresponding with the 
highland cape) is thatin which the objects 
appear in a faint blu sh tint, and on a scale of 
an inch to fitty or sixty feet,—the trees being 
hardly distinguishable The filth is the ex 
treme distance, 12 which mountains and high- 
lands appear of a pale blue, even in clear 
weather. It is not uncummun for une distance 
to extend gradually into anuther; but ae each 
general distance, requires a peculiar set of 
colors, it is most ‘couvenient to Class them in 
this manner. A correct knowledge of the 
general principles of this bratich, is more im- 
portant and more dilficult to acquire by the 
learner, than the art uf drawing and finishing 
individual objects. We-shall proreed to de- 
scribe (he process of compounding and apply- 
ing the principal foundation colors, 

(To be continued.) 


The Weathercock. 

This instrument is very useful to the farm- 
er. Tt should be erected on a very conspicu- 
ous part of the steading, which may readily 
be observed from one of the wiudows of the 
farm-house, Its cardinal potty should be 
marked with the letters N. E. S. W. toshow 
ata glance the true pvint of the compass. 
The vane should be fitted up witha ball or 
box containing oil, which may be renewed 
when required. There is not a neater or more 
appropriate form for a vane than an arrow. 
whose dart is al ways ready to pierce the wind, 
and whose bult serves as a governor to direct 
it tv the wind’s eye. The whole should be 
gilt, to prevent the rusting of the iron. With 
regard to the origin of the name uf weather- 
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cock. Beekman says that vanes were origi- 
cut out in the form of a cock, and placed on 
the tops of church spires, during the holy 
ages, as an emblem of clerical vigilance. 


Stockings, the Feet, SNe. 

Much more of comfort to the feet depends 
on the stockings than people are aware of ; 
nothing can be worse than a stocking too 
large or too small, the more common case is 
its largeness, a cotton or thread stocking tuck- 
ed under at the toe, by the perspiration of the 
foot becomes quite hard and compact. 

The best stockings for general wear are those 
made of lamb’s wool. The pedestrian well 
knows the difference on a long day’s walk be- 
tween a cotton or linen stocking and one of 
wool; he knows that the former soon becomes 
hard, damp and chilly, with the moisture of 
the foot, whereas the latter enables him to bear 
fatigue, defends his foot from the friction of 
the shoe, secures it from blisters, and in 
every way ministers to his comfort, 


Singular Streams. 

In Franklin County, Northern New York, 
isa brook formed from two streams, which 
are intermittent; they are very singular in 
that character, sometimes being perfectly dry 
for twenty hours together, and then again 
flowing freely. It is supposed they are fed by 
some underground syphon, for it is noted that 
they are never dry in the hot summer weath- 
er, when other streams generally fail, and never 
cease to flow for more thana day at a time; 
they stop @owing very suddenly, and whien at 
the highest have been known to stop running 
and dry up at once, 
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